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RUSSIA? 
I. 


STRANGELY attractive old book on Russia—a book, too, 
which has narrowly escaped being lost—is the memoir of 
Captain Margeret, a French free-lance, who lived between the end 
of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century. It 
was printed at Paris in 1607, at the desire of Henry IV. Charmed 
with the personal recitals of the author, who had played a conspic- 
uous part in the Muscovite wars of succession known as the sedi- 
tions of the Pseudo-Demetrii, the King of France expressed a desire 
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to make the extraordinary events of which Russia had just been the 
scene more generally known. Hence the publication of the Me- 
moir, whose full title is “State of the Empire of Russia and Grand- 
duchy of Muscovy ; with all the most memorable and tragic events 
that happened there during the rule of four Emperors; namely, 
from the year 1590 to September, 1606. By Captain Margeret.” 

When first brought out this treatise had great success. In lite. 
rary value it certainly can not be ranked with the more philosophic 
work of Herberstein. A state councillor, and President of the Board 
of Revenues of the German Empire, Herberstein in 1516 went 
as envoy-extraordinary to Moscow, soon after the downfall of Mon- 
gol dominion over Russia. Before him, George Thurn had been 
there as an envoy of Maximilian of Germany (1492). In those days 
Russia had to be rediscovered, so to speak. It was Germany mainly 
which sent her scientific commissions and her diplomatic agents to 
Moscow, with a view of studying the political situation of a coun- 
try that had suffered from a long eclipse. The reports of these 
commissions still exist in part, but are hidden in the dust of Aus- 
trian archives. The first good and generally accessible account we 
have of the condition of Muscovy since its deliverance from the 
Tatar yoke is that by Herberstein. After him there came travel- 
ers of all nations and of various stations in life—chiefly English 
traders, factors, and ambassadors, some of whose reports may be 
seen in Hakluyt. Margeret’s book is the next in order. It isa 
simple account, such as we may expect from a rough soldier of for- 
tune ; yet, apart from a comparison with so accomplished an author 
as Herberstein, who occupied a prominent place in the republic of 
letters, the French captain’s report has undoubtedly great merits, 
even from its very simplicity. In France the appearance of his 
work was quite an event. 

The life of its writer had been a checkered one, of most fan- 
tastic diversity. Sprung from an old family of Auxonne, adventur- 
ous Captain Margeret first sided, in the wars of the League, with 
the cause of the King of Navarre. After the triumph of Henry 
IV. had become a matter of certainty, the unruly lansquenet found 
the then probable piping times of peace but little to his taste; so 
he speedily went away to other lands that offered a better prospect 
for the employment of his sword. The chance of adventure suc- 
cessively led him into the service of the Prince of Transylvania 
and of the German Empire. Under the German banner the 
doughty captain fought in Hungary against the Turk, then the ter- 
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ror of Central Europe. Shortly afterwards he turns up in the army 
of the Polish Republic. He left it in 1600, passing over to Moscow 
at the request of the Russian ambassador Vlasieff, who offered him, 
in the name of Czar Boris Godunoff, a command in the Muscovite 
cavalry. 

From this time the restless soldier was mixed up with all the 
important events in Russia; but, even then, a persevering faithful- 
ness to one cause seems not to have been a strong trait of his. In 
1605 we find Margeret, in the battle of Dobrynitchi, on the side of 
Boris, fighting against the first false Dimitry, whom some regarded 
as an ex-monk of the name of Grishka Otrepieff, others as a sim- 
ple Cossack from the Ukraine, others as an impostor from Tran- 
sylvania. Margeret himself looked upon that pretender as the real 
son of Ivan the Terrible. Nevertheless he fought for Boris, who, 
though a relation of the ancient Russian dynasty, was the descend- 
ant of a Tatar noble named Chet. At Dobrynitchi, when the Pre- 
tender was on the point of breaking through the infantry which 
formed the center of the Russian army, two foreign lansquenet lead- 
ers—a German from Livonia, Walther von Rosen, and the French- 
man Margeret—restored the battle in the interest of Boris. The 
German troopers were the majority among the auxiliaries of that 
czar. Their battle-cry was “Hilf, Gott!” (“Help, God!”). It 
afterwards became the battle-cry of the Russians, without their 
understanding its meaning. 

At the death of Czar Boris and the advent of Demetrius, Mar- 
geret entered the service of the latter. He obtained the command 
of the first company of the life-guard of Demetrius, namely, of one 
hundred archers and of two hundred halberdiers—all foreigners. 
During the rebellion fomented against Demetrius at Moscow, in 
1606, by the Russian nobleman Shuiski, who was afterwards pro- 
claimed czar, all the Poles and foreign mercenaries in the town were 
massacred. Margeret, happening to be ill, had his life spared; he 
even continued to reside in Moscow a few months longer. He then 
embarked at Archangel in order to return to France, having with 
difficulty obtained the authorization for doing so from the new 
czar, who wanted to attach him to his person. At Paris he was pre- 
sented to King Henry IV., who listened with interest to his strange 
reports. 

After a short stay in Burgundy, Margeret, in 1609, entered the 
service of the second false Demetrius, who claimed the heritage of 
Fedor Ivanovitch. Soon, however, he once more changed colors. 
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When Sigismund III. of Poland supported with force of arms the 
claims of his own son Wladislas to the Russian crown, Margeret 
served with the Polish army and distinguished himself at the cap- 
ture of Moscow. During the absence of Sigismund, Prince Pojar- 
ski attempted a rising at Moscow, when seven thousand Polish sol- 
diers, garrisoning the suburb called Kitat Gorod, or “Chinese 
Town,” were on the point of being massacred. With a single com- 
pany of one hundred musketeers Margeret saved the town, thus 
enabling the Poles to maintain themselves for another year at Mos- 
cow. For this brilliant feat he was cailed to the Polish court, with 
the title of Councillor of the King. But unable long to continue a 
mere carpet-knight, he left Poland in 1612 for Hamburg. From 
thence he addressed a letter to the Russian boyars, or nobles, at 
that time assembled for the election of a new dynasty, begging per- 
mission from them to return to his Muscovite comrades. This re- 
quest of the erratic spadassin, though repeated several times, was 
not granted. Indeed, he had been too often a turncoat, even for 
an age in which such roving lansquenet conduct was pretty well the 
rule. Henceforward all traces of his further career vanish. We 
do not know how, when, and where Margeret found his last rest. 

It was before the latter-mentioned events, which estranged him 
from the Russians, that Margeret had written his remarkable Me- 
moir. He composed and published it during his brief intermedi- 
ate sojourn in France, between 1606 and 1607. De Thou, the 
French historian, knew him personally, and speaks of him under the 
name of Jacques Margeret, from Franche-Comté (“ Historia,” lib. 
cxxxv.). In 1668, when an embassy of Czar Alexis came to the 
court of Versailles to intrigue there in favor of the election of a 
Russian prince to the throne of Poland, a reprint of Margeret’s book 
was made under an order of Louis XIV. So rare had it become 
then that a single copy only was found by M. Langlois, the pub- 
lisher, who obtained it from the grand-nephew of Margeret. In the 
present century, the interesting work might once more have disap- 
peared in the limbo of forgotten things had it not been for the 
German Orientalist, M. Klaproth, who in 1821 caused a few copies 
to be struck off for a select circle of learned men. An impression 
on a larger scale was brought out in France in more recent times. 

Before proceeding now to a discussion of the contents of Mar- 
geret’s book, it may be as well to saya few words on the earlier 
history of the Russian Empire. More than ‘twenty years ago, the 
authoress of “The Englishwoman in Russia” wrote: “There are 
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not many readers of the ancient Muscovite history; indeed, I be- 
lieve that few would deem the dry records of the Russian race very 
interesting, until the policy of Peter I. and Catherine II. forced the 
name of Russia upon the attention of Europe. It is a pity they 
have not been more generally studied, as perhaps they would have 
afforded a kind of key to the designs of the northern autocrats.” 
This opinion, true nearly a quarter of a century back, is still true 
to-day. 

Even as before the Crimean War, so it is the custom at present 
with Pan-Slavistic writers to speak of Russia as of a “ young and 
vigorous nation,” and to compare its development with the rise and 
origin of the United States of America! Public opinion is to be 
impressed with the idea of a strong regenerative force being pent 
up on the great Skythian plain—a force which is to bring about the 
rejuvenation of Europe. In truth, however, Russia is an ancient 
tyranny. The establishment of the Russian empire is contempora- 
neous with that of the English kingdom by Alfred. But whilst the 
English nation rose with institutions of Anglo-Saxon self-govern- 
ment, and, after being bowed for a while under the Norman invader, 
resumed in course of time the struggle for freedom, Russia as an 
empire began with Norman despotism, became afterwards Mongol- 
ized under Tatar rule, and has for a thousand years remained in a 
state of semi-barbarism and oppression. 

Russia is not a young commonwealth. Nor is it, properly speak- 
ing, the true representative of the Slavonian race, as the Pan-Sla- 
vists would fain assert. The majority of her people are undoubt- 
edly of Turanian, non-Aryan, descent. This must be stated as an 
historical fact. I, for my part, am least inclined to draw any invid- 
ious conclusion therefrom. There are some who set up the words 
“Aryan” and “Turanian” as a new shibboleth, as a war-cry of 
deadly feud among nations. Yet, when we remember that one of 
the oldest civilizations, that of China, is of Turanian origin; when 
we consider that in parts of Southern and Western Europe there 
were in prehistoric times some populations of the Mongol, Tura- 
nian stock, whose cast of mind may probably be studied in the frag- 
ments of Etruscan culture; when we look to the poetic genius of 
the people of Finland, as shown in their national epic, the Kale- 
wala, and to the many learned men whom Finland has recently pro- 
duced ; when we see that the Magyars, those twin-brothers of the 
Turks, after having’spurred their way into’ Europe, whip and scimi- 
ter in hand, afterwards established parliamentary government on 
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the banks of the Danube, as if they were to the Anglo-Saxon man- - 


ner born; when we find the Turks themselves adopting at last rep- 
resentative government and making an effort, under dire stress, to 
acquire greater civilization—we have certainly no right to say that 
the Turanian races are predestined to an inferior position. Such 
political Calvinism is entirely to be disclaimed. 

I will give another example, to which seldom any reference is 
made. Herodotus, Strabo, and Plinius already speak of the “ Iur- 
kai” (pxar) and the “ Turcae,” dwelling in Europe somewhere in 
the neighborhood of the present city of Kieff. There, in clear his- 
torical times, in the eighth century of our era, the Khazars are to 
be found—in all probability a Tatar or Turkish steppe tribe by ori- 
gin. This remarkable people, of evidently non-Aryan descent, im- 
bued itself with Greek culture and refinement, and acted for a time 
as a pioneer of progress in what is at present Southern Russia. In 
the tracts of land where the Cossack, Kalmuck, and Khirgiz pulks 
now swarm,the Khazars had created wealthy towns and fruitful 
fields. Khazar merchant fleets sailed up the Don, along the shores 
of the Black Sea, and through the Mediterranean, as far as France 
and Spain. Strange to say, this wonderful race combined Hellenic 
aspirations with a preference for a Semitic creed, having made the 
Mosaic religion their own. Unfortunately,jthe progress they had 
achieved in ameliorating the savage habits of the Sclavonians of 
the Dnieper was soon stopped by Russo-Warangian invasion; and 
afterwards the Khazar nation was wholly overpowered by nomadic 
inroads. 

Under Rurik and his successors in the ninth century the War- 
angian Northmen welded a number of Finnic and Slav tribes into a 
realm, to which they gave the name of “ Russia.” The opinion for- 
merly prevailed that when those Germanic Warangians came as 
allies, and soon afterwards as conquerors, they found mainly a Sla- 
vonian people before them. This view is nolonger tenable. Some 
Slav tribes near Novgorod they found and subjected. But the vast 
territory between the Finnish Gulf, the rise of the Don, and 
the Ural range was occupied then by Ugrian, Finnic, non-Sla- 
vonian, and non-Aryan races. So little was the present European 
Russia filled with Slav populations, either in the south, or in the 
east, or in the north, or even in the center, nay, even in parts of 
the west, that it is, on the contrary, established now beyond 
the possibility of serious doubt that the Russian language only 
obtained the upper hand in the provinces of Kursk, Orel, Kaluga, 
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Moscow, Vladimir, Yaroslaw, Kostroma, Tver, and the northern 
parts of Novgorod, so late as the thirteenth century! Let the 
reader look at the map. These are the central provinces of Russia, 
even if Poland be reckoned “ Russian”—which would certainly be a 
bold assumption. 

As to that part of what is now European Russia which had not 
yet been annexed to the Rurik realm at the time when the Tatars 
broke in in the thirteenth century, it became doubly Mongolized 
during the following two centuries and a half. The Slavonization of 
this latter portion of the inhabitants of Russia began, therefore, only 
in the sixteenth century, when the Tatars withdrew. Even now 
the process of Russification is far from complete in all the European 
parts of the czar’s dominions. It is necessary to mention this in 
presence of the fictitious ethnographical maps that are published in 
the interest of the policy of the Court of St. Petersburg. On this 
subject the book of Mr. F. H. Duchinski may be studied with ad- 
vantage, even assuming that, as a Pole, he may occasionally over- 
state his case. 

Duchinski—like Henri Martin, the French historian, and Casimir 
Delamarre—distinguishes between the real Slavonians in Russia and 
the originally Ugrian, Uralian Muscovites. This, I will at once add, 
is not an ethnological whim of our time. In the “Life of the 
Saints,” dedicated by learned men of Kieff to Peter I., the province 
of Tula, which touches that of Moscow, is described as “ the coun- 
try where Asia begins.” Ina history of the Russian Empire, pub- 
lished under Catherine II., the Finnic, Tshudish (¢e. Turanian) 
character of the Muscovites is openly acknowledged. When a Ger- 
man writer, Stritter, maintained the Finnic origin of the Muscovites, 
Catherine II. issued a decree to vindicate their European character ; 
but that very decree contains the fatal admission that “though ¢he 
Muscovites are of different origin from the Slavonians, there is yet 
no repulsion between them.” So much for the claim of Russia to 
represent the Slavonian race. 

The foreign, Normanic rulers who founded the Finno-Slav em- 
pire of Russia held its people in abject thraldom. Whatever germs 
of freedom there existed or arose in a few cities were ruthlessly 
destroyed by the tyrannic grand-princes and czars. Meanwhile the 
empire oscillated, in different periods, between vast schemes of 
aggression and utter collapse. It seems as if the sight of the 
slavish submission of the masses had, ever and anon, produced a 
vertigo of ambition among its despotic rulers. But after such over- 
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strained efforts the empire repeatedly broke down in terrible catas- 
trophes. 

Between 865 and 1043 we see the Russo-Warangian grand-princes, 
even when they were still worshipers of heathen idols, stretching 
out their greedy hands towards the Byzantine sceptre. In the peo- 
ple over which they ruled—whether of Slavonian or Ugrian descent 
—no migratory impulse can be traced; no mystic desire for the 
Holy Grail of eastern Rome. The oppressed mass simply served as 
a drilled army, which did the behests of Normanic leadership. In 
the war council, in the peace negotiations, it had no voice. It was 
but the dark foil and background on which the figures of its foreign 
masters stood out in marked relief. The old Byzantine annals 
which record those early “Russian” attempts at the conquest of 
Constantinople give only Warangian names as those of the com- 
manders, clan-leaders, envoys, and treaty-witnesses of the Russians. 
For two hundred years these Russo-Norman grand-princes re- 
peatedly waged war in order to unite the golden tiara of Byzantium 
with their own crown. It affords a singular sight to behold in the 
mirror of those ancient events the prototype of modern autocratic 
yearnings. 

Then came a startling and fearful catastrophe. After having 
been previously weakened by feuds among the different branches of 
the Rurik family, who divided Russia into a number of principali- 
ties, this once ambitious empire suddenly fell down at the approach 
of the nomadic hordes of Gengis Khan and Batu. For the space 
of two hundred and fifty years there followed a total Russian eclipse. 
Our Nibelungen epic yet speaks of the “ Riuzen” (Russians)' and the 
men from the Kieff country. It also mentions the wild “ Petschen- 
aer,” or Petcheneys, that are strong with the bow—a Tatar race 
once dwelling near the falls of the Dnieper. But soon afterwards 


? A few traces of an earlier intercourse between Russia and Western Europe may 
here be noted. There were Russian embassies to Germany and German embassies 
to Russia during the reign of Henry II. of Germany (1003-24). Projects of inter- 
marriage were, at that epoch, discussed or carried out between German, Hungarian, 
Polish, English, and French princes or princesses on the one hand, and members of 
the Rurik family on the other. In the eleventh century a dethroned Russian mon- 
arch went to Mainz to solicit aid against a rival. The exiled Russian pretender 
promised on that occasion that if Henry IV. of Germany would reinstate him on the 
throne he would engage himself to hold Russia only as a vassal fief of the German 
Empire. Henry IV., being involved in a struggle both with his own vassals and the 
Papacy, was unable to do more than to attempt a fruitless diplomatic intervention. 
The same was the case with Gregory VII., to whom the Russian pretender had ap- 
plied for aid, promising the subjection of Russia to the clerical sway of Rome. 
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the very name of Russia becomes a myth. The country had to be 
rediscovered at the end of the fifteenth century, so thoroughly had 
it vanished from the memory of Europe during the long rule of the 
Golden Horde. This Kalmuck yoke lasted from the middle of the 
thirteenth to nearly the end of the fifteenth century. While it 
existed, the Russian nation became more and more Mongolized in 
spirit and physical appearance. 

From the time of the recovery of Muscovite independence our 
sources of knowledge flow more copiously. Among French sources 
Margeret’s work is the earliest. The utter obliviousness into which 
Russia had fallen in the mind of the French may be gathered from 
the expression which Margeret uses in his dedicatory preface “ To 
the King,” namely, that “ many thought Christendom has no further 
limits than Hungary.” 

Scarcely had Mongol dominion over Russia ceased—mainly in 
consequence of quarrels among the nomadic tribes themselves— 
than the Muscovite grand-princes, assuming the titles of Czar and 
Emperor, again ran riot in aggressive attempts. The Moslem had 
in the mean while established himself at Constantinople and arrived 
at the zenith of his power. The czars, therefore, rather endeavored to 
aggrandize themselves in the direction of Sweden, Poland, and the 
German provinces of the Baltic. Presently, however, this renewed 
Russian attempt was overwhelmed by the nations so threatened. 
In addition, at the extinction of the Rurik family Russia became 
the prey of a long and fierce civil war. Here the account of Cap- 
tain Margeret comes in, which graphically deals with the events he 
had observed, and in which he had acted a notable part. 

In his quality as a soldier, whose learning was not over great, 
Margeret does not aim at elaborate literary composition. He says 
himself that he wrote his “little discourse” with such simplicity 
that “ not only your majesty, who has an admirably judicious and 
penetrating spirit, but every body else, should be able to recognize 
in it that truth which, in the saying of the ancients, is the soul and 
life of history.” The publisher who re-edited the book at the time 
of Louis XIV. asks “those who only look to the elegance of lan- 
guage to consider that the author's profession was that of a man 
who bore arms, and that people did not express themselves better 
in his days.” This plea is necessary, in so far as Margeret writes 
very ungrammatically, though always intelligibly. The matter of 
his book, too, is ill-arranged or scarcely arranged at all. He jotted 
things down as they came into his head. His best remarks are 
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made quite in a casual way, without any system. In order to re- 
compose the picture of Russian life at his time we have continually 
to travel afresh over his quaint descriptions. 

With the Russian tongue Margeret professes to have been con- 
versant, as needs he must have been. It is true the specimens of 
language which he gives are put down in an execrably phonetic 
spelling. Modern Muscovite writers, nettled by the plain-speaking 
of the French captain, have therefore attempted to charge him with 
ignorance. This reproach does not, however, amount to much; he 
never gave himself out for a scholar—least of all on matters of 
Russian orthography: Even in our days foreign words generally 
appear in French books and newspapers under the most puzzling 
orthographic garb. In the same way, French words may be seen 
in English print shorn of many a syntactical letter, but peppered 
over, by way of compensation, with a profusion of odd accents over 
every vowel. 

The science of language was not Margeret’s forte. In etymol- 
ogy it would certainly be unsafe to follow him as a guide. Nor was 
he quite clear about the border-lines between the vegetable and ani- 
mal reigns. He nalvely speaks of an animal-plant growing in the 
form of a sheep, “which said sheep eats the grass around it, and 
then dies.” This curious zoophyte, he says, is to be found near 
Astrakhan, to which place the English have traded, carrying their 
commerce from thence to Persia. The fable of the vegetable sheep 
is an old fantasy. Jussien explains the plant in question (Polypodi- 
um Bdromez) as growing in the form of a horizontal stalk, about a 
foot in length, over three or four roots. The surface of the plant 
is covered with a long silky, golden-colored fluff, resembling the 
fleece of a sheep. Various ancient writers speak of it with the 
same ingenuous belief as Margeret. Even in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, before and after Margeret’s publication, medi- 
cal and botanical works natvely mention the vegetable sheep.’ 

In both the works mentioned the alleged vegetable sheep is de- 
scribed and figured. Margeret’s error is consequently a venial sin 
against natural history, considering his time. That error certainly 
does not affect his claim to truthfulness in political and military 


1 See, for instance, Claude Duret’s ‘‘ Histoire Admirable des Plantes et Herbes 
et Esmerueillables et Miraculeuses en Nature, et mesmes d’aucunes qui sont Vrays 
Zoophytes ou Plant’ Animales,” published at Paris in 1605. Also, ‘‘ Histoire des 
Médicamens Apportés de Il’Amerique, desquels on se sert en Médecine; traduite de 
Nicolas Monardés de Séville, par Anthoine Collin,” published at Lyons in 1619. 
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matters which he himself saw. He remarks in his preface, and in 
several parts of his book, that “the Russians show great cleverness 
in hiding and keeping the secret of their state affairs.” He re- 
peatedly dwells on the strictness and the severity of the police or- 
ganization of the despotic empire. We may safely assume that it 
is this, and not the few Herodotic fables which Margeret repeats, 
that has raised cavillers against his book. Any one reading it with 
an unbiased mind must acknowledge that he has distributed light 
and shade with an impartial hand. 

No deep knowledge of the more ancient history of Russia is, of 
course, to be expected from a writer who, during his stay in that 
country, was mainly occupied with warfare and current politics. 
Margeret is aware that in the older annals three brothers are men- 
tioned, of whom Rurik was the eldest, who in the eighth century 
came from the North (“from Denmark,” he says), as “ invaders of 
Russia, Lithuania, and Podolia.” From Rurik, he adds, all the 
grand-princes, down to “ Johannes Basilius” (Ivan Wassiljewitch), 
are descended in the male line. He is also aware of the time when 
Christianity was introduced in Russia; but, barring some incidental 
remarks, he does not further refer to the older epoch. 

The extent of Russia struck Margeret even then as very large, 
though her size had been much diminished during the Tatar 
dominion. He describes the Muscovite realm with some emphasis 
as a country of vast dimensions, “ bordering upon Lithuania, Podo- 
lia, the land of the Turk and the Tatar, the river Obo, the Cas- 
pian; then upon Livonia, Sweden, Norway, Novaja Semlja (Zerre 
Neufve), and the Polar Sea.” On the ?subject of military organiza- 
tion there are many interesting pages in Margeret. In the struggles 
against the Osmanli he had become accustomed to the sight of an 
imposing war-power, yet the numbers of the armies guarding the 
territory of the czar seemed to him extraordinary. He enters into 
minute details about the fortresses, the castles, the imperial troops, 
and the town militia—especially of that part of Russia which formed 
a kind of permanently-watched Militdér-Grenze, or military frontier. 
This strongly guarded cordon was drawn in the direction of the 
south and the south-east, towards the still independent khanates of 
the Krim and Nogafan Tatars. Besides the native soldiers, there 
were then already corps of foreigners—Germans, Poles, Frenchmen, 
Greeks, and other lansquenets. It is an error to think that Peter 
the Great for the first time introduced such European elements into 
his more than half-Asiatic realm. In this case also, as in many 
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others, the shipwright of Saardam was somewhat of a plagiarist. 
The great originality attributed to him exists to a large extent only 
in the fancy of writers utterly unacquainted with the previous his- 
tory of Russia. 

Numerous as the czar’s troops were, the French captain did not 
deceive himself as to the value of many of them. After having 
gone into various details, he says: ‘“ This makes an incredible num- 
ber of shadows, rather than of men.” Some of those troops, who 
were armed with a coat-of-mail, a helmet, a lance, and a bow and 
arrows, are described as “ badly mounted, without order, courage, or 
discipline, and often doing more harm than good to the army.” 
The Russian army was then mainly composed of horse. Among 
the auxiliaries, Margeret mentions Tcheremisses, Mordwines (Mor- 
donittes), Tatars, and Tcherkesses (Shercass?). He very clearly dis- 
tinguishes the real Finnic tribes from the Russians, and also knows 
well where the unmistakable Tatar element borders upon the Mus- 
covite stock. Thus we see from his report, in pretty precise man- 
ner, how far the Tatar and semi-Tatar races of the south-east were 
still independent, and how far they were gradually being welded 
into the Russian system. 

The best Russian infantry consisted, when Margeret wrote, of 
Strelitzes and Cossacks. He distinguishes between Cossacks in the 
pay of the czar, who are mercenaries, like the Strelitzes, and garri- 
soned in towns during winter, and the “true Cossacks, who main- 
tain themselves along the rivers in the Tatar districts, on the Volga, 
the Don, and the Dnieper, and who often do more damage to the 
Tatars than the whole Russian army.” Again, he refers to Cossacks 
between Kasan and Astrakhan, who were not mounted like the Cos- 
sacks residing in Podolia and Black Russia, though formerly they 
were mounted and armed in Tatar fashion. It may be useful to 
add here that, historically speaking, all these Cossacks are known to 
have been of mixed Slav (Ruthenian) and Tatar origin. Among 
many, perhaps among most of them, the Tatar element was the 
prevailing one. The very word “Cossack” or “ Kasak” is of Turco- 
Tatar origin, signifying a robber. 

In speaking of those true Cossacks who occasionally served 
Russia, Margeret explains that “ they have not much attachment to 
the emperor, unless he allow them freedom, as the saying is, to do 
their worst” (¢/s n’on pas grand entretennement de l'empercur, sinon 
gu'tls ont liberté, comme l'on dit, de faire du pis qu’ils peuvent). Still, 
the statecraft of the czars succeeded later in using this roving race 
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as the very means wherewith to fix the sceptered curse of autocracy 
even more firmly upon the North Russian or Great Russian popu- 
lations. To the wild son of the steppe some freedom was left for 
a while, so that he might knout the Muscovite into slavery with a 
savage gusto. But after having helped in moulding the wretched 
lot of the Russian muzik, the Cossacks themselves were gradually 
broken in to the level system of despotic uniformity. Then they 
were placed under the same armed heel of tyrannic czardom. Af- 
terwards, the Cossack and the Baskir together were employed to 
encroach upon the independence of the Khirgiz—a policy carried 
out amidst tremendous difficulties, with an artfulness and a relent- 
less cruelty often out-Mongolizing the Mongol. 

There is much in Margeret about the struggles with the still free 
Cossacks, Krim Tatars, and Tcherkesses. The latter, whom he 
places between the Caspian and the Black Sea, were in his time 
called by the Russians “ Petigorski Tcherkassi,” Tcherkesses of the 
Five Mountains. Of them he says that they are “a martial people, 
extremely well mounted, armed with certain light coats-of-mail, 
very bold, very agile, all bearing lances or spears,” and that “ they 
would do great harm to Russia if they were in as great numbers as 
other neighbors of theirs.” I will remark here that these Tcher- 
kesses also were, in their vast majority, of Tatar origin. Their 
very name proves it. Originally located between the Dnieper and 
the Don, they were gradually pushed towards the Caucasus, until 
at last they became merged with the native Abchasian and other 
tribes there. Their name is now frequently given, though quite 
mistakenly, to the Caucasian populations at large, who are often 
spoken of, loosely, as “ Circassians.” 

In Margeret’s time the Tcherkesses had already become mixed 
up with some of the native Caucasian races, whom they officered as 
a warrior-caste. He knows nothing, it is true, of their historical 
antecedents. He even confounds them, as regards race, with the 
Georgians, who are of Aryan origin. Still, to the keen, observing 
eye of the French captain the vulnerable heel of the Muscovite 
Empire was nevertheless plainly visible. He understood that if the 
Tcherkesses were in greater number they could do Russia a vast 
deal of damage. 

During the reigns under which Margeret lived in Russia the 
government of Moscow was beset with difficulties in almost 
every quarter—in the direction of Sweden, Poland, of the Tatar 
countries, as well as of the Caucasus. Only in Siberia the Mus- 
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covite was able to advance and toconquer. This latter country, 
which, Margeret says, is “by no means fully discovered yet,” 
he describes as fertile in corn, and as a source of great revenue to 
the czars, arising out of the traffic in peltry. Garrisons are men- 
tioned, which are placed in four towns in order to keep the natives 
in subjection. It is an extremely simple people, of small stature, 
in physiognomy coming near the Nogafan Tatars, that is, with a 
flat and large face, a pressed-in nose, small eyes, and sunburnt ; they 
wear their hair long, and few of them have any beard.” 

One feels a strange sensation when reading to-day, in Margeret, 
who wrote at a time when parts of Siberia had only just fallen into 
the hands of the czars, that “it is the chief place to which they 
exile those who are fallen into disgrace with the prince.” The 
French writer evidently did not know the previous history of Sibe- 
ria, otherwise he could not have failed to contrast the despotic policy 
pursued by the czars towards that province with the more enlight- 
ened policy of the city of Novgorod, which had sent out to West- 
ern Siberia the first expeditions of discovery. As a member of the 
powerful German Hansa, that free Russian city, or commercial re- 
public, not only swayed, during several centuries,‘ large tracts of 
land in its own immediate neighborhood, but also was in intimate 
connection, political and commercial, with Wiatka, Perm, and other 
rude commonwealths of hunters and herdsmen near the Ural. The 
intercourse thus established naturally led to the opening up of Si- 
beria, which allured the merchants of Novgorod by the report of its 
riches in skins and metals. This peaceful intercourse:would have 
been of the greatest benefit for the civilization of: these northern 
regions had the civic commonwealth of Novgorod been able to resist 
the hideous tyrants Ivan III. and Ivan IV. With the aid of Mongol 
hordes, these latter, acting with a treacherousness and remorseless 
cruelty unknown even in the worst periods of Asiatic history, un- 
fortunately laid low the power of the great trading town. The fall 
of Novgorod proved a misfortune for Siberia. Instead of coloniza- 
tion being established there on a sound basis, the Muscovite despots 
forthwith converted the country into an abode of horror for politi- 
cal offenders—a place of torment, from the very name of which men 
turned away in mortal fear. 

In Margeret’s days the whole basis of Russian government had 
become utterly unstable, through the frequency of civil war and the 
repeated rising of upstart monarchs. Under such circumstances 
one might expect to see at least some degree of independent 
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spirit among the more active sections of the nation. We gather, 
however, a very different impression from his book. Its incidental 
remarks tend to show that the despotic form of administration was 
deeply rooted in the character of the Muscovite race. The princi- 
pal nobility, he relates, always reside at Moscow—namely, the 
knes, that is, the dukes—as well as certain members of the State 
Council, from whose midst the towns’ captains and governors are 
chosen. Then he goes on: “There is no fixed number to this 
council; for it quite depends on the emperor to appoint as many 
of them as it pleases him. The Secret Council, when matters of 
high importance are at issue, is usually composed of the nearest 
relatives of imperial blood. By way of outward form, the advice of 
the church dignitaries is taken, the patriarch being summoned to 
the council with some bishops. But, properly speaking, there is 
neither law nor council. There is nothing but the will of the em- 
peror, be it good or bad, which is free to waste every thing with 
fire and sword, and to strike alike the innocent and the guilty. 

. I hold him to be one of the most absolute princes in the 
world; for all the inhabitants of the country, whether nobles or 
commoners, even the emperor’s own brothers, call themselves 
clops hospodaro, that is, slaves of the emperor.” 

This picture quite corresponds to the report given by Herber- 
stein, who had visited Russia soon after the withdrawal of the Mon- 
gols—nearly a century before the publication of Margeret’s book. 
Herberstein exclaims, with utter astonishment: “ The grand-prince 
speaks, and every thing is done; the life, the property, of the laymen 
and the clergy, of the nobles and the citizens, all depend on his 
supreme will. He knows of no contradiction, and every thing ap- 
pears in him just, as in God; for the Russians are convinced that 
the grand-prince is the fulfiller of the heavenly decisions. ‘God 
and the prince have willed it,’ are the ordinary expressions among 
them.” “I do not know,” continues Herberstein, with philosophi- 
cal sadness, “whether it is the character of the Russian nation 
which has formed such autocrats, or whether the autocrats have 
stamped this character upon the nation.” 

What shall we think, after such early testimony, of the new- 
fangled theories of those Pan-Slavistic writers who would fain make 
us believe that autocracy in Russia is of quite modern date; that it 
represents a “ revolutionary dictature in the monarchical form ;” that 
the Russians are a “young nation,” momentarily held in leading- 
strings, but feeling already imbued with independent strength ? 
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All history, the history of a thousand years, unfortunately runs 
counter to this assertion. The Russian nation—or, more strictly 
speaking, the agglomeration of Finnic, Slav, and semi-Tatar races 
which inhabits the vast eastern plain—is as old as other European 
nations are; and the despotism under which it lies as a helpless 
victim equally dates ten centuries back. In the sad Kimmerian 
night of endless Russian slavery the free city of Novgorod only 
shone for a while as a bright star gladdening the eye. Kieff also, 
in the south, had some transient flash of civic freedom amidst the 
surrounding darkness. But nowhere on Russian territory was the 
sporadic institution of self-government able to maintain its vitality. 
The Warangian Northmen had brought over with them from their 
Scandinavian forests the elements of a rude Germanic feudalism, 
which, with all its faults, was at least opposed to the recognition of 
an unrestricted, arbitrary sway of the head clansman. Whilst hold- 
ing the subject people in bondage, this Russo-Warangian aristocracy 
preserved, up to the eleventh century, a few privileges of its own. 
There was just a chance of these privileges gradually expanding 
into ampler representative government—even as in Sweden, Poland, 
Hungary, or England. But soon monarchical power grew so strong 
in Russia, and assumed such thoroughly Asiatic features in the 
worst sense, that, a few centuries after the Ruriks had come over, they 
resembled Mantchoo chieftains rather than Germanic “kunings.” 
Even in social habits the transformation was a striking one. Of 
Wladimir (zc. Waldemar, a Germanic name) it is reported that, ir- 
respective of several wives, he had a harem of about eight hundred 
concubines. This is the same ruler who, after having followed hea- 
then rites before, brought about the universal introduction of Chris- 
tianity in Russia, as an avowed means of establishing a claim to the 
possession of Constantinople, then still under Christian sway. 























THE CHINESE PUZZLE. 
I, 


IS THE CHINESE NATION IN A STATE OF DECADENCE? 


F we did not know how fallible philosophers are when they 

assert a fact as existing, because it is a necessary conclusion 
from their principles that the fact should exist, it would be remark- 
able to hear the following from Professor Draper: “ China is now 
passing through the last stage of civil life in the cheerlessness of 
Buddhism.” ’ 

Compare the passage cited with pages 9-13 of the same work, 
and it will be apparent that the writer believes that the present 
generation may behold the agony of China. 

So untrue is it that China is at the point of death, that its tre- 
mendous vitality has been for some years past the wonder of lead- 
ing thinkers at various intellectual centers, viz., St. Petersburg, Ber- 
lin, Paris. In support of this statement, some learning will be 
borrowed, at second-hand, from a paper of R. Radan.* According 
to Kingsmil, Pumpelly, Abbé David, Richtofen, and other reli- 
able modern travelers, China possesses bituminous and anthra- 
cite coal enough to supply the world for several thousand years. 
The deposits are almost untouched, are readily accessible, lie 
in close contact with iron, lead, and tin ores, and are so situated 
that the extraction is exceptionably economical. 

Count Kleckzkowski, formerly French chargé d'affaires at Pekin, 
thus discourses: 


“China has a coast-line of more than a thousand leagues, admirably watered 
by an endless network of rivers. It produces all kinds of corn and grain, rice, tea, 
silk, wool, cotton, flax, hemp, sugar, indigo, tobacco. Mountains and plains con- 
tain coal and all kinds of minerals in profusion. It has absorbed and retained coin 
at such a rate, that it may be called the wealthiest nation of the globe. Consider 
now the admirable industries of that nation, the’ indefatigable tenacity of the Chi- 


*“<Tntellectual Development of Europe,” p. 621. 
® Revue des Deux Mondes, July 15th, 1876, pp. 386-421. 
VOL, V.—29 
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nese workmen, their sobriety, their frugality, their reverence for authority, their love 
of order and peace, their equanimity in bad or good luck, their cheerfulness under the 
hardest labor; note that the Chinaman’s aptitude for commerce surpasses even that 
of the Anglo-Saxon, and that to this aptitude is joined the most scrupulous prob- 
ity,’ and you will understand how much of force and energy is undergoing incuba- 
tion in this nation of four hundred million souls.” 


Mr. Radan, alluding to the bad faith, mendacity, laziness, and 
cowardice attributed by hasty observers to the Chinese, warns us 
not to judge of a nation by its seaboard, and again quotes Kleckz- 
kowski : 


“In what other country could you, as was done in China as late as 1852, in- 
trust to irresponsible men half a million francs in cash and bills, to purchase from 
village to village, from hamlet to hamlet, spices, sugar, tea, and silk? Where would 
you find so many instances of suicide occasioned by inability to meet mere parol 
debts by the first day of the new year ?” 


It is a vulgar error that the Chinese are unwilling to borrow 
light from abroad. More than two hundred years ago, they dis- 
covered that we had carried mathematics beyond their ken. 
Straightway they studied up to our level. Three unfortunate wars 
induced them to examine the causes of their adversaries’ superior- 
ity. They engaged European instructors, whom they discharged 
as soon as they could spare them. And now ship-building, fortifica- 
tion, coast defence, tactics, and manufacture of war material have 
no mystery forthem. They permitted a British company to build 
and run a six-mile railroad out of Shanghai, then broke up the 
enterprise as soon as they had mastered the modus operandi. 

There is at least one college in the United States where succes- 
sive broods of Chinese students are being taught every imaginable 
branch of the barbarian lore. 

Chinese emissaries, coolies if you please, are to be found every- 
where, toiling like ants, but gathering, as bees the honey, the 
accumulated experience of each field of enterprise. 

Struck with this awakening of the yellow races, Mr. Radan 
questions whether it is not to be effected at the expense of Europe. 
He traces their migration through Siberia and Russia into 


?The word is too strong. The Chinese merchant’s honesty is a necessity of trade 
not the result of principle. The commercial honesty of the French is notorious ; yet 
the trader who would rather die than fail does not scruple to export goods with two 
sets of invoices. A lawyer of San Francisco was lately soliciting a loan. ‘‘ You 
lawyers,” said the banker, only half in jest, “have no commercial honor.” The 
lawyer retorted, ‘‘ Bankers have it, but have ne other kind.” 
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Western Europe, and foresees Chinese banking houses in all the 
money centers. Then he quotes the warning of Abbé David, that 
we should be in no hurry to communicate our learning to these 
people. 

Too late! We should have thought of this before the opium 
war. But Professor Draper seems to have been rather hasty in 
predicting the approaching death of one third of the human race, 
now straining, in its cautious way, every nerve to raise itself to the 
level of the age. © 

Chinese emigration is a very ancient one. But this paper is 
no receptaculum for curious scraps of history. Enough that about 
the beginning of the Tai-ping rebellion (1849-50) their exodus be- 
gan in earnest. By conjecture only can the relation of the coin- 
ciding facts be surmised. In the disorders of the times, the admin- 
istration of the ancient laws of the empire had become relaxed. 
Soon Chinese adventurers were found in every part of the globe. 
But the principal current was directed to California. Their advent 
was hailed as a blessing. They filled a vital hiatus. The country 
was pining for labor at reasonable figures. Our own laborers wel- 
comed cheap help; from meagre diggings disdained by our peo- 
ple, these steady, persevering delvers reaped harvests of gold. In 
our households they replaced the uncompromising Biddy. Later 
in time, they built the Central Pacific. Their fishermen and gar- 
deners supplied our markets. So welcome were they that, at an 
early period of the movement, an attempt was made to favor it by 
enactments to enforce the specific performance of labor contracts. 
But the promoters hailed from that section and political party 
which favored slavery. Alarm, well or ill grounded, defeated the 
legislation. 

Meanwhile, and so long as the Chinese confined themselves to 
such lowly avocations, no fault was found with their presence. 
On the contrary, the more the better. They were singled out for 
oppression and plunder as any other helpless set of beings would 
have been. Laws were passed—unconstitutional, and so declared— 
taxing them exceptionally. But their expulsion was never de- 
manded. 

Gradually, however, they began to extend their usefulness to 
other pursuits. It was found that they could make cigars here as 
deftly as they do in Havana and Manilla. They readily became 
proficient at the sewing-machine. Shirt and shoe factories were 
organized on the strength of their skill. It became practicable to 
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manufacture woolens so as not only to escape paying tribute to 
the East, but actually to export to Eastern markets. From bricks 
to jewelry, there was nothing they could not turn their hands to 
under direction. By the impulse of this new force numerous indus- 
tries were started, attempts were made to raise the silkworm and 
tea-plant. The cultivation of tobacco gained ground; and the 
great mining State, just entered into the agricultural, contemplated 
the industrial phase. 

But the skilled labor of our own race took the alarm. Worse 
yet, the employers of Chinese artisans noticed that no sooner had 
their hands mastered the details of a trade, than they set up rival 

establishments of their own. There is an instance of a manufac- 
turer who, in a rage, discharged all his Chinamen, because he dis- 
covered them attempting to ferret out what proportion of foreign 
ingredients, baneful or not, he added to the officinal mixture of 
sugar, cocoa, and cinnamon, or vanilla, which goes by the name of 
chocolate. 

A pretty breeze was now raised. The stringency of 1873 added 
to its strength. Political aspirants and the Press were not slow to 
chime in. By the time platforms had to be framed for the last 
Presidential election, it became necessary to notice the Chinese 
Question, although the politicians were careful not to commit 
themselves overmuch. 

Under pressure of space the writer’s own conclusions will be 
abruptly laid down: 

1. Long prosperity has taught our own artisans new wants and 
extra liberal indulgence of old ones. 

2. The Chinese laborer, inheriting the self-denying habits of 
many generations, is better equipped for the struggle of life than 
our own people—nay, better than the vineyard hands of France or 
the rice cultivators of Lombardy. 

3. Without the Chinese, the “Pacific slope” could never have 
progressed so fast. But it isa pity that it did not progress more 
slowly without them; also a pity that the country at large should 
have been so hospitably inclined towards other aliens. 

4. The Chinese constitute one tenth of our population (z.c., on 
the Pacific). Expel them and you decimate fortunes. 

5. As they go and come and replace each other, the aim of wise 
effort should be to prevent the increase of that proportion, and, if 
possible, to decrease it gradually. The means will be pointed out 
hereafter. 
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6. If the General Government feels inclined to adopt heroic 
remedies, it should prepare as though the adversary were Great 
Britain. For China can, on short notice, equip itself as a formid- ; 
able war power. 

The foregoing considerations are locally important; but they 
sink into insignificance in view of the main drift of this paper. 

China possesses within itself all the elements of a first-class 
manufacturing nation: a peaceful, ingenious, labor-loving, and 
innumerable population; inexhaustible mineral resources; un- 
rivaled internal lines of communication; a variety of climate ad- 
mitting every kind of production; every thing, in fact, except zs- 
thetic culture, acquaintance with the wants of foreign markets, and 
knowledge of the revelations which engineering and chemistry have 
made for us within the last one hundred years. 

Observe that the Chinese are apt pupils; that we have done all 
we could to remedy their deficiencies; that, while they loathe and 
actually despise us as an inferior kind of beings, they appreciate 
our methods and readily appropriate them. 

Remember that China owes no public debt; that large private 
fortunes exist there ; that all the European money centers together 
could not equal the cash capital of that country. 

Suppose now that nation to resort to manufacturing for the 
purpose of export, in ships of its own building, manned and offi- 
cered by its own sailors.’ 


* “There was something almost startling in the obtrusive contact daily, nay 
hourly, observed between ancient habits and the most recent phases of modern civi- 
lization. A mile farther down the stream, the brilliant flame of a Western light- 
house of the newest pattern gleamed throughout the night; a long line of tele- 
graph-posts stood gauntly up from the level fields; an endless succession of 
steamers—provided with the latest improvements in construction and equipment— 
passed and repassed, bound up or down the Yang-tze, or to or from the coast ports 
north and south of the great river; whilst within a stone’s throw of the water's 
edge slumbered, as it were, in perfect unconsciousness of all these symptoms of 
progress, the China of Confucius. On the water the vivacity of the scene was 
heightened by depth of contrast. Huge river-steamers, such as ascend the St. 
Lawrence or crowd the levees at New Orleans, were constantly going to or re- 
turning from Hankow, six hundred miles above the mouth of the great stream, their 
decks crowded with natives of the Middle Kingdom, and their names inscribed in 
Chinese characters on their paddle-boxes. A whole fleet of trading-vessels of recent 
European type plied between Shanghai and the other ports, bearing the dragon 
flag, which it has become a convention of the sea to recognize as the ensign of China. 

‘*The whole surface of the plain was covered with the autumn cotton-crop still 
standing. The economic husbandry of China lays hold of every bit of ground, 
and not a single rood was lying fallow. In the spring this vast extent of cotton- 
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THE WORKING-MEN OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


On hearing of the Pittsburg riot, some evil-minded persons, 
Communists or Internationals by instinct or affiliation, under- 
took to reproduce the tragedy in San Francisco. Notwithstanding 
some bloodshed and arson, the copy proved a caricature. The 
scene was ill-chosen. The population of San Francisco is intelli- 
gent. The number of proprietors is large. Absolute proletariat is 
represented only by fresh arrivals or improvident persons who could 
thrive nowhere. The aim of the agitators was as well known to us 
as if we had Louis Blanc and Prudhomme by heart, and had all 
studied the practical workings of their theories in the French annals 
of 1848-1849, or the bloody episode of the late Parisian Commune. 


covered ground, now a snowy expanse of fleecy bolls, starred here and there with 
bright sulphur-yellow blossom, had been one huge field of waving corn. During 
the rainy months, such is the fertility of the rich alluvial soil it had produced its 
third crop—namely, rice. There was an air of quiet, of peace and plenty, pervad- 
ing the whole district. Its denizens seemed neither to heed nor to require the pro- 
ducts of other lands. Villages there were none to be seen. The inhabitants dwelt 
in single homesteads, or in snug cottages collected in little groups, like tiny hamlets, 
of three or four. 

“Tn these sights there was nothing to recall even the existence of the Western 
nations, whose great outpost of commerce was so near at Shanghai, and whose 
ships were covering the great river close at hand. But as the path along the river- 
bank was followed, many evidences of Western influence, and a quaint grafting of 
Western customs upon those of the Middle Kingdom, were apparent. Woo-Sung 
was the scene of a smart action in the first war with a European power in which 
China was ever engaged, and long lines of parapet, forming a straggling‘and ineffi- 
cient defence, pierced with many embrasures, could be traced upon the banks. But 
behind them a new work was' rising, built upon different principles. Huge case- 
mates were being constructed of balks of timber and iron plates from Europe, in- 
tended to hold guns’ as heavy as any that Woolwich can produce. These works 
will be truly formidable to any enemy attempting to attack them in front. 

‘* Hundreds of men were at work hurrying on the construction. A large force of 
soldiers was lying in several intrenched camps close to. These men were dis- 
ciplined and drilled in the English manner, and maneuvered in obedience to words 
of command givenin English. They were armed with rifles, both breech and muzzle- 
loading Awhich they often practiced with at targets on the shore. 

‘‘ Off the village a squadron of men-of-war junks lay at anchor. They were 
gayly dressed with flags—tricolors, white ensigns with vermilion characters upon 
them, and crimson streamers marked with legends in black. Higher up among the 
Western craft were handsome steam gunboats and a frigate, all armed with Krupp 
and Armstrong guns, with engines and hulls constructed by native artificers at 
Shanghai or Foochow.”—Zarly Autumn on the Yang-tze. C. Bridge, Fortnightly 


Review, Fune, 1876. 
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The attempt was speedily crushed. The next was judiciously 
made to hinge onthe Chinese question. The time was well chosen. 
This city is a favorite winter resort for the unemployed. Profes- 
sional criminals also flock to this place from abroad, lured by the 
mild climate, or meet here by appointment to organize their next 
hideous train of operations. Many tramps likewise fastidiously for- 
sake the muddy roads for this Capua. And above all the Chinaman 
is unpopular. Deservedly, this writer thinks, for the reasons indi- 
cated in this paper and others which the daily press has ventilated. 
We are warned not to judge of the nation by our sample; but we 
are cynical enough to think that low samples are nearer the average 
than select ones. Nevertheless, under Sections 1 and 17 of Article 
I. of the State Constitution, the Chinaman, once here, enjoys the 
same rights as a native in regard to life, liberty, the pursuit of hap- 
piness, and the acquisition and enjoyment of property, real and 
personal. 

An English agitator by profession, called Wellock, unnaturalized 
as yet; another alien, Knight by name, who styles himself a Bohe- 
mian—appear to have been foremost in organizing the plot. They 
discovered an Irish drayman possessing the requisite bad qualities 
for the part assigned to him, viz., the “ gift of the gab” and the love 
of display. He went by the musical designation of Kearney. Sin- 
gularly, he had distinguished himself in quelling the first riot. Him 
they put forward, and at one step he became a leader. 

Aside from certain undeniable personal qualifications, the secret 
cf Kearney’s success is as well ventilated as Punchinello’s mystery, 
and has been so since Marat, since Jack Cade, since Gracchus, per- 
haps since the birth of society. Assemble a rather hungry crowd ; 
denounce the rich, er any class of men who manage to avoid ex- 
treme hunger; preach a new distribution of things and a fresh start 
for all; paint glowingly the riotous scenes which are to inaugurate 
the new dispensation; appeal to the savage side of human nature; 
promise blood, arson, pillage, and the other exciting incidents of 
city sacking, and—you will not last very long; but while you do, 
you will own and possess, bodies and souls, your entranced hearers, 
who will hang you to a lamp-post when they discover the hollowness 
of your pretensions. 

Kearney’s denunciations of the Chinese, as reported by the press, 
remind one of those with which the laboring population of the 
Eastern seaboard formerly greeted the advent of the Irish immigra- 
tion. At the earlier meetings the language of the speakers was tol- 
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erable—in regard to law; not to taste or coherency. And if a few 
wash-houses were lapidated, the playful spirit of our boys was 
blamed—not the oratory of Kearney and his accomplices. The 
movement gained strength, and the Chinese question became com- 
parable to that of the spinning-jennies of yore. Molly Maguirism 
also came in as aconspicuous element. The civil authorities vacil- 
lated. The agitators were persecuted just enough to authorize 
Kearney to demand a popular ovation. It came in the shape of a 
procession of ten thousand. This consisted of his immediate fol- 
lowers, the idle, the curious, and chiefly, it is said, of honorable arti- 
sans, who joined in order to control the movement. 

Emboldened at last, and notwithstanding some recent and 

pointed legislation, Kearney called upon his hearers to arm, drill, 
and meet the next steamer from China at the expected spot, and 
on the expected day of her arrival, then and there to repel the 
Asiatic part of her live-freight. He and his coadjutors in so doing 
broke the law. They were indicted. This writer ventures the 
opinion that the grand jury acted prematurely. The wiser course 
in such cases is to wait for the overt act—but not so long as Cavaig- 
nac waited in 1849. 
"jf The third Napoleon had but one mob during his long reign. It 
is not certain that it was a mob at all. Many affirm that the police 
invented the mob. A few score individuals were shot, and “ order 
reigned in Warsaw” for nineteen years. On the contrary, during 
the reign of Louis Philippe, one of the best-hearted men that ever 
sat upon a throne, scarcely a year passed that was not disgraced by 
some terrible émeute,in which blood enough was shed to have satis- 
fied the requirements of a first-class battle-field. It is the counsel 
of a wise humanity to deal swiftly, thoroughly, and mercilessly with 
incipient riot 2” the act. 

It will be a relief to leave off considering these demagogues to 
examine the methods proposed by them and certain sympathizing 
newspapers and pulpits to get rid of the Chinese. 
~. First, there isthe method of intimidation. But “ John” is not 
easily scared. He hates the bore of a conflict, but he is not afraid 
to die. Father Huc berates him soundly for this trait of character 
—so heathenish, you know. 

Next there is the slaughtering business; but to say nothing of 
the government’s obligation to interfere, or of the assured sym- 
pathy of the great majority of citizens in such a case, the slaughter- 
ing force is so inadequate, so ill-equipped and disciplined, that, 
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granted a free fight, it is highly probable that the Asiatic lambs 
would slaughter the Caucasian butchers at their own shambles. 
Admit, however, the slaughter; what then? The massacre of over 
fifty thousand Chinese in two installments (in 1603 and 1639) at 
Manilla has not prevented the Philippine Islands from being to-day 
chiefly populated by their race. 

Those who pretend to hope for relief by abrogating the Burlin- 
game Treaty are either politic temporizers, or else people who do 
not know what they are talking about. Ovr citizens are in need of 
treaty protection to dwell in China; the Chinese need no such help 
to dwell among us here. Our land, by virtue of its organic law, lies 
broad open to all healthy, able-bodied comers, without exception or 
restriction. The Chinese came here before the treaty in question ; 
before the Reed Treaty of 1858; before any treaty whatever affect- 
ing their coming. 

Some advocate Congressional action. No lawyer will pretend 
that Congress has the power to banish the Chinese now here. If it 
has that of preventing any more from coming, it derives it from 
that clause which grants authority “to regulate the commerce with 
foreign nations.” Treaties being abrogated, and the British 
authorities at Hong Kong propitiated, Congress might, by actual 
prohibition or excessive capitation, close our own ports against any 
vessels carrying a certain class of passengers. But it can not close 
frontier ports in our British and Mexican borders, whence the Chi- 
nese can foot their way overland to any destination where their labor 
is in demand. 

The term “danger” is inadequate. “Fate” or “logical neces- 
sity” would be a fitter reading. Within a computable range of 
years, if nothing interferes, either our race must be supplanted by 
the moon-eyed wretches, or it must rise (or descend, as you please) 
to that level of aptitude which permits the Chinese to do and 
undergo so much, to work cheerfully and unremittingly, to forego 
luxury and indulgence, marriage and the sweet family ties, to be- 
come a bee, an ant; to toil, delve, worship a utilitarian Josh, clip 
Aspiration’s wings, and shape a “close-hauled” animal course for 
the voyage of life. At this point this writer comes to an unex- 
pected agreement with Kearney and his imps. He would sooner 
die than sink (or rise, if you please) to the Chinese level. 
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III 


THE REMEDY. 


Dejectedly the writer reaches this concluding chapter. 

The remedy against the self-styled “working-men” is to give 
them plenty of rope. Their avowed object, the expulsion of the 
Chinese, is the only popular one; and they have lacked so far the 
wit to devise a method towards that end. Their unacknowledged 
objects, agrarianism, communism, and a social “fresh start,” will 
dissolve their organization. Watch for overt acts, and strike with- 
out mercy. Trust only to such legislation as is now in force. 
Statutes repressive of the traditional liberty which every American 
(or man in America) possesses of proving himself an ass in print or 
speech, are not popular. In that respect, every trial jury may be 
considered debauched. Besides, a secret terrorism influences every 
individual juryman. One quiet citizen, to this writer’s knowledge, 
has had his premises fired several times because he keeps a Chinese 
servant. Cyanide of potassium has been introduced into the favor- 
ite drink of an obnoxious supervisor. Anonymous letters frighten 
many households. The men who live on place or the hope of 
place perceive, in the labor movement, a short cut to success. The 
record of our local capitalists is not altogether pure. And the 
natural envy of mankind would invent a bad record for them if it 
were needful. Their fortunes are of very modern origin, quite un- 
consecrated by time. Observe also that both the great political 
parties have so misbehaved in office that people are ready to shout, 
“ Any thing for a change’”’—a powerful rallying-cry. 

Besides, it is easier to pronounce judgment on the color of a 
chameleon than to decide on the real tendency of the labor 
speeches. As they are reported, one sentence preaches riot, mur- 
der, and arson ; the very next is quite conservative. Caiaphas and 
Pilate had also a mixed case to pass upon. One set of alleged 
utterances, obnoxious to one of the judges, was indifferent or even 
acceptable to the other; and vice versd. Both magistrates acted 
upon a mutilated record which suppressed the attenuating pas- 
sages. Our legal system is not partial to this method. 

Plenty of rope, then, to Kearney. This figure must be agreeable 
to him. He speaks with a coil of rope about him, which he dis- 
plays, intimating that his candidates are to assume office with the 
halter in prospect in case of misbehavior. It is improbable that 
the majority of our people will elect men who indorse the bad por- 
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tions of Kearney’s rhetoric. If they elect those who profess the 
good sentiments which he sometimes utters, no better choice need 
be made. 

If it were possible to delegate to Kearney (or even to a states- 
man) all the powers that belong to California and to the United 
States, including those mysterious powers which, being ungranted, 
are “reserved to the States or to the people,” even then the dele- 
gate would find it impracticable /aw/udly to expel the Chinese from 
our shores, without certain preliminaries which may be gathered 
passim from this paper; and which, with our national temper, can 
scarcely be established for half a century. When the uwxlawful 
methods are resorted to, the executive arm must interfere ; and it 
will be backed by the great majority of genuine working-men. 

The lawless method is reprobated by the general voice. But 
the chief element of mischief is that many people with good inten- 
tions entertain the opinion that the persons in power could, if so 
minded, rid the community of its Chinese complication. It has 
been one endeavor of this paper to show what cou/d not be done in 
this direction ; what caz be done will be next considered. 

There is a movement on foot, entirely independent from labor 
agitations, and directed, apparently, by very pure motives. Indi- 
viduals are exhorted to abstain from employing Chinese labor and 
from consuming its products. When it shall be made to appear 
that any considerable community ever evinced its preference for 
home products, to the extent of purchasing them at a higher 
price than other products of equal value offered at a lower price, 
then the project in question will have a chance of success. When 
farmers can be persuaded to employ inferior and unreliable labor, 
because it is white, instead of yellow labor which keeps sober and 
complies with its contracts, then the Chinaman may be starved out, 
and the farm abandoned or worked at a loss. 

It has also been mooted that forasmuch as the Aryan races are 
superior to all the rest, first in war, first in peace, and all that—al- 
though ethnologists make them descendants of certain tramps of 
Central Asia, ignominiously driven westward by Hindoo or Mon- 
golian intolerance—therefore we might emulate if not surpass the 
Chinese in those qualities which distinguish them. An eminent 
Eastern clergyman has lately vouchsafed, from his stately pulpit, to 
admonish the suffering p/eds in that sense. He counselled work, 
real tiresome, conscientious work, and abstention from superfluities. 
Idle talk! vox clamantis in deserto. Frugality is an affair of ata- 
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vism.. Our ancestors—peace to their ashes—Celtic or Teutonic, have 
bequeathed to us no such heirloom. We ourselves have made no 
acquisition of the kind to transmit. If we had, young America 
would scorn the transmission. Rat and rice diet, indeed! 

It has also been suggested that although farming had lost its 
pristine attractions, and the dead-beat burgher could no longer 
resort to it, notwithstanding his ignorance, as a fis aller, yet the 
genuine working-man could, under our beneficent laws, carve his 
own homestead out of the publicdomain. This suggestion involves 
the idea that “ working-men” wish to work for a mere living, while 
nothing is further from their thoughts. 

It is a little singular that fresh eggs can seldom be purchased in 
San Francisco under fifty cents a dozen, or chickens under a dollar 
and a half a pair; that Turkeys should taste of the miscellaneous 
food of a barbarian rearing ; that decent butter and cheese should 
form exceptions; that mushrooms (save in the rainy season) should 
be accessible only to the rich; that for the coarse vegetables we 
must rely on the Chinese and Italians; that our fisheries are con- 
fined to those nationalities; that millions of half-submerged acres 
await reclamation, millions of arid acres irrigation. In fact, here 
is a State eight hundred miles in length, three hundred miles in 
width, inhabited by eight hundred thousand souls, one tenth Chi- 
nese, gifted a hundredfold beyond the ordinary dispensation of 
Nature, and from its midst a wail arises that the white man is being 
starved out by the “ Heathen Chinee.” Merciful Providence! 

The one grain of truth in all this is that the present supply of 
labor in San Francisco, Asiatic and European, is in excess of the 
demand. It seems, at first blush, logical to agitate for a decrease 
of the supply by the suppression of the Asiatic branch. But the 
very agitation decreases the demand. Eyen so, demand, though 
less remunerative, exists in other fields. It is true that labor 
suffers; it is not true that it need starve. The only industry that 
the labor stagnation tends to starve is the liquor-saloon business. 

The “ Heathen Chinee” has starved out no one so far; but this 
paper has pointed out the danger that, in the future, he may. 
Against that danger one might look for suggestions to the testi- 
mony before the late legislative committees, whose proceedings, 
sparingly published, if at all, are not at hand. Before the Congres- 
sional Committee, however (this is stated from memory), Mr. 
Charles Crocker, among others, spoke well of the Chinese element. 
He denied that more Chinese came here than were wanted. He 
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said that the law of supply and demand had always regulated 
their coming, and always would. 

Now the law in question ought not, of itself, to operate in the 
way indicated. Asiatic immigration ought not:to stop until a level 
had been approximated between Asiatic and American wages. If 
Asiatic immigration stops short of that point, and clearly it does, it 
is because something has interfered with the free operation of the 
law which Mr. Crocker would have us rely upon. 

The careful study of that “something” is respectfully recom- 
mended ‘to our statesmen and diplomats; in it surely lies the 
source of, at least, temporary relief. In the dearth of authoritative 
information, a conjecture may be permitted: the “ something” in 
question is organization. 

The Chinese emigrant’s path from home lies over no bed of 
roses. He loves his own land and despises all others. The allure- 
ment of foreign wages is not always sufficient to tempt him. It 
has been repeatedly charged that much of the’ emigration is en- 
forced. In all cases it is stipulated in his behalf that he shall be 
brought home dead or alive. So determined is he to dwell with us 
only for a brief season, that he scorns to affect conformity with our 
customs or costumes, and to learn any more of our idiom than the 
traditional “ pigeon-English.” Manifestly, the entire movement is 
under systematic control. Its leaders consider it their interest to 
avoid the competition of Chinese against Chinese. Those leaders 
are not disinclined to negotiation. Lately they memorialized Con- 
gress offering to submit to capitation. 

Surely, with such elements, it is not beyond human ingenuity 
to devise further checks for the better isolation of their domiciles 
and business places, their police and protection, their restriction to 
stated branches of occupation, viz., those in which they have 
proved the least obnoxious, and other similar measures. 

So much for present relief. For the future, reference is made 
to the fact that the present tendency is in direct opposition to the 
views of the “advanced” school so lately in vogue. Each nation 
now tends to barricade itself within its own confines, except where 
it conquers and absorbs. What is true in the trade of manufac- 
tured goods will ultimately prove true of every other trade, includ- 
ing the passenger trade. We must all end by adopting somewhat 
of that system of isolation which the British cannon, in the inter- 
est of the poppy crop, compelled China to abandon. 

SAN FRAncIsco, CAL. 











THE MORAL PROBLEM. 
II. 


DOPTING, then, self-love and rational love as rational principles 
of action, only conscience remains. As regards the construction 
of a system, the mistakes respecting this have been quite as great as 
those respecting love. Bishop Butler made no attempt at arrang- 
ing a series of ‘motives, or, what is the same thing, principles of 
action, as higher and lower, and yet, with a consciousness that some 
are higher than others, he placed self-love and conscience at the 
top. These he recognized as rational, and made conscience 
supreme. Each was supposed, like the impulsive principles, to have 
its own object set before it, and to act with reference to it in a simi- 
lar way, the object of self-love being the good of the individual, and 
that of conscience certain qualities which it immediately approved 
or disapproved, or, as some would say, ¢he right. But this view, 
which is still generally held, entirely misrepresents the place and 
function of conscience. 

The first person, so far as I know, to give rightly the relative 
place and also the function of conscience was Sir James Mackin- 
tosh. In his “ View of the Progress of Ethical Philosophy,” giving 
an account of Butler, he states what he regards as the true solution 
of the peculiarity of conscience as having a right to command, and 
says it isa solution “which, perhaps from its extreme simplicity, 
escaped him and his successors.” It is, that conscience differs from 
other active principles in having no object of its own, but that it 
acts directly upon the will to determine that in its choice of objects 
presented through active principles other than itself. This was an 
important discovery. It removes conscience from the head of the 
list of active principles, and places it behind the will, wholly by 
itself. It gives it more the position of privy councilor to the deter- 
mining power when given subjects are to be decided upon. It 
makes it to be what Adam Smith called “the man within the 
breast,” the man within the man, to give him direction. Its end is 
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attained by the obedience of the will, in the form of choice, to its 
imperative ; and as nothing is needed in order to virtuous action 
but the response of the will to the behests of conscience, no means 
are needed, no external result can affect the character of the act, 
and so there can be no excuse for not obeying conscience. Nothing 
can prevent it but the will itself, and to say that is to say that there 
is no excuse. In disobeying thus, man rejects the guide of his life 
appointed by God, and assumes the guidance of himself. Of course 
it is the right of conscience to have the ear of the will in every 
act that: bears on the interest of the man himself, or of any other 
being capable of enjoyment and suffering, and hence its universality 
as related to human action. There is no active principle that does 
not come under its jurisdiction. Of course, too, as no means are 
required in order to obey conscience, the man is independent of 
external circumstances in that which pertains to his highest interest. 
Here, indeed, in the alternative presented along the whole line of 
active principles between obedience to conscience and yielding to 
the clamor of appetite and passion, do we find the only condition 
for the highest freedom. We find an alternative in hind. 

From this view of the position of conscience, as having no end 
of its own in the same sense that the other active principles have, 
and so as being simply regulative of the action of other principles 
so far as it may be able to control the will, we may find aid in 
settling a number of disputed points. And first we may see what 
the relation of conscience is to the sensibility.’ 

The action of conscience, and so the formation of moral ideas, is, 
and must be, conditioned on that of the sensibility. Since moral 
action by the will must consist of choice or preference, it is plain 
there can be no choice until objects of choice are presented through 
those principles of action which are but forms of the sensibility. 
The sensibility furnishes the occasion for the exercise of the moral 
nature and the formation of moral ideas, as sensation furnishes the 
occasion for the exercise of the rational nature and the formation 
of rational ideas. But as the ideas from sensation and from reason 
are wholly different from each other, so are those from the sensibility 
and the moral nature. No modification of pleasure or pain, no 
power of association, can transmute them or any product of the 
sensibility into a sense of obligation, or approbation, or remorse. 
For the origin of moral ideas there must be a moral nature. 


1 See “ Law of Love,” p. 41. 
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From this view of the position and function of conscience, we 
are also able to see the relation to each other of the ideas of obli- 
gation and of right." Obligation is obligation to choose. It is 
agreed that choice is the moral act of the will. But obligation to 
choose can be affirmed only in view of the object to be chosen as 
having intrinsic value, and as higher than some other object that 
might be chosen. The choice is a moral act, and as such is right or 
wrong. Right and wrong are qualities of actions. They can be 
affirmed only of them. But the act of choice can not be made 
right by being done out of regard to itsown quality. It must be 
made right by that in the object of choice which is the ground of 
the obligation. With this view of right as a quality of actions, 
there can be no eternal right unless there be eternal actions. 

But while obligation precedes right when choice is in question, 
right precedes obligation when volition and outward action are in 
question. Hence, as outward action is so much more obtrusive 
than choice, and is proximate to the attainment of the end chosen, 
the impression has been general that right must always precede 
obligation, and that it is the ultimate ground of it. This is not sur- 
prising, since from one act of choice there may spring the volitions 
and acts of a lifetime, the idea of right action constantly preceding 
that of obligation, and being the constant object of solicitude and 
inquiry. From a failure to perceive that obligation must precede 
the possibility of right when choice is concerned, and must follow 
the apprehension of it when volition and action are concerned, the 
greatest confusion has arisen. We are always under obligation to 
choose that which is good, and the highest good, and to do that 
which is right, the right in action being inconceivable unless there 
be some good that has been chosen. This statement, if correct, 
settles the question between those who contend for right and those 
who contend for good, as the foundation of obligation. 

And this shows the ground of the misapprehension of those who 
suppose the system advocated by me utilitarian. It is not that, for 
it is one thing to say that the formation of moral ideas and the 
action of conscience at all—of the will itself even—are conditioned 
on a sensibility, and quite another to say that when these ideas are 
formed and conscience utters its imperative as between a higher 
and a lower principle of action, conscience is not to be obeyed out 
of regard to any utility there may be supposed to be from the 


* See “ Outline Study,” p. 239. 
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action of the lower principle. That conscience is to be obeyed im- 
plicitly I assert, and always have asserted ; and the action is not 
made utilitarian because conscience sides with a principle that has 
some form of good for its object. As between a higher and a lower 
principle of action, the make-weight of conscience turns the scale 
in favor of the higher, and that is enough. There is no objection 
to utility unless it interferes with something higher, and if we can 
have that and conscience too, so much the better. It is not the 
object of conscience to supersede or thwart the natural principles 
of action, but to harmonize them in attaining their ends. 

We see, again, the double motive brought to bear upon us to lead 
us to make right choices and to perform right actions.’ There is, 
first, the good which is set over against the principle of action 
adopted ; and second, the imperative of conscience, the affirmation 
of obligation. If the impulsive or the rational principle of action, 
as the case may be, be sufficiently strong, the action of conscience 
will not be needed, and may be known only as a sense of approval. 
Acting along the whole graded line of active principles, conscience 
is content with the normal action of each, but the moment there is 
a struggle, the lower seeking for supremacy or in any way interfer- 
ing with the action of the higher, conscience ranges itself on the 
side of the higher and says No. Hence it is that “it fills a man 
full of obstacles.” In this aspect of it we can see how it may have 
been conscience that was the demon of Socrates, never giving guid- 
ance, but always saying No when he would do any thing wrong. 

The above view gives all the natural springs of action their own 
place. It gives them freedom and scope for joyful activity within 
their own limits. We are not to eat from conscience, nor from a 
regard to the glory of God. We are to eat from appetite, but we 
are so to eat from it as not to offend conscience. We are so to eat 
from it that our eating shall be ¢o the glory of God, as illustrating 
in its results his wisdom and goodness in giving us such an appe- 
tite. 

From the position and function ot conscience as given above, 
light is also thrown upon the question whether, in order to consti- 
tute an action moral, it must be prompted by conscience. That it 
must be so prompted was the view of Dr. Chalmers, and is the view 
of many writers on morals. Dr. Chalmers says, “That only is a 
moral performance to which a man is urged by a sense or feeling of 


* Law of Love, p. 107. 
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moral obligation.” The more correct statement would seem to be 
that that is a.moral performance which the conscience approves, and 
that it approves the acts of the several active principles when each 
performs its function with reference to its own object, holding all 
below it in subjection, and encroaching upon nothing above it. 
Only thus can we get the highest beauty and spontaneity of action. 
Certainly love may go forth toward its object in view of its intrinsic 
worth and moral beauty and need no prompting from a sense of 
duty, and such love is not to be approved the less because it does 
not need enforcement from a sense of obligation. 

That so many and so difficult questions find their solution in 
the view now taken of the position and function of conscience is 
an indication that the view is correct. Strangely enough, this view, 
as presented by Sir James Mackintosh, does not seem to have been 
noticed by any subsequent writer unless it be Mr. Martineau, 
and whether by him is uncertain. Mr. Martineau speaks dispar- 
agingly of the essay by Sir James as “ pleasant in its gossip” but 
“slender in its philosophy,” but at the same time gives conscience 
virtually the same place that he did. He does not place conscience 
above the impulsive and rational principles of action, giving it like 
them an object of its own, but makes its function to be to arbitrate 
between the relative claims of these principles as higher and lower. 
Comparing pity with appetite, he says, “It is the irresistible sense 
we have of its superiority that is properly denoted by the word 
conscience ; the knowledge with ourselves not only of the fact, but 
of the quality of our inward springs of action.” But to do him 
justice, it is necessary to quote more at length. “We think,” he 
says, “that, in common with the inferior animals, we are created 
with certain determinate propensities to particular ends or with 
provisions for the development of such propensities ; that in the 
lower animals these operate singly and successively, each taking its 
turn for the command and guidance of the creature, and none of 
them becoming objects of reflection ; that in us also this instinctive 
impulse is the original type of activity, and would become perma- 
nent in a solitary human being, or in a mind with only one propen- 
sion at a time; but that with us the same occasion calls up simul- 
taneously two or more springs of action ; that immediately on their 
juxtaposition, we intuitively discern the higher quality of one than 
another, giving it a divine and authoritative right of preference ; 
that when the whole series of springs of action has been experi- 
enced, the feeling or ‘knowledge with ourselves’ of their relative 
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rank constitutes the individual conscience ; that all human beings, 
when their consciousness is faithfully interpreted, as infallibly 
arrive at the same series of moral estimates as at the same set of 
rational truths; that it is no less correct, therefore, to speak of a 
universal conscience than of a universal reason in mankind : and 
that on this community of nature alone rests the possibility of 
ethical science.”"’ Here we not only have conscience in its right 
place, but the perception, which Sir James Mackintosh does not 
seem to have had, of the necessity to a system of morals of a 
graded list of the principles of action. 

All this Mr. Martineau has, and yet the account he gives of 
conscience is far from satisfactory. Following the etymology of 
the word, he defines it to be “ the feeling or knowledge with oyr- 
selves of the relative rank of the whole series of springs of action.” 
Or, “It is the knowledge with ourselves not only of the fact, but 
of the quality of our springs of action.” But how a knowledge or 
feeling of the whole series of our springs of action, or of their qual- 
ity, is any more a knowledge or feeling with ourselves than any 
other knowledge or feeling it is not easy to see. That this knowl- 
edge is a prerequisite to that “ categorical imperative” that is more 
properly conscience may be admitted. Of the existence of this 
Mr. Martineau shows incidentally that he was aware, for he says 
that the discernment of the higher quality gives it “a divine and 
authoritative right of preference,” and still he makes the affirma- 
tion of this divine right and authority no part of conscience. If he 
had said that conscience is a knowledge of the quality of our 
springs of action as higher and lower, together with the affirmation 
of obligation to choose the higher, he would have come nearer the 
truth. There would at least have been a knowing together with 
something else. But conscience really is the knowledge by the 
man of himself as the subject of obligation, that is of moral law ; 
just as consciousness is the knowledge by the man of himself as 
the one subject, identical and indivisible, of thought, feeling, and 
willing. Here the knowing with is a knowing of ourselves, together 
with that law of obligation which, though a part of ourselves, 
seems to come in as the representative of a higher power. It 
comes in as a voice behind us, saying, “This is the way, walk ye 
in it.” 

In treating of the principles of action, I have thus far spoken of 


? Essays, vol. ii., p. 15. 
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them, especially of the will, as agents. This is convenient, but may 
be misleading. The will is not an agent. Every question of con- 
duct goes up, with whatever impulses, or reasons, or affirmations of 
obligation there may be for or against a given course, to the man 
himself, the person who can not be conceived of without these par- 
ticular powers, but is yet more than they. In speaking of the 
faculties abstractly, we are apt to lose the sense of substantive 
being, and of that causative power which raises man above nature, 


_ and without which freedom and responsibility would be impossible. 


With such an agent, a free cause, a person to whom every thing 
must be carried up, we have a construction readily understood, and 
which will enable us to deduce from it the conduct we should pur- 
sue. We have first the three great divisions of the mind now uni- 
versally accepted, and only need, at that point, terms that corre- 
spond to the division. This is essential. So long as the terms 
used shall overlap: the dividing lines, so long as it shall be left 
doubtful whether a good may not be the product of the will, and 
goodness of the sensibility, there will be confusion of thought. We 
have next a graded list, open to correction, but clearly the néxt 
thing needed, of the springs of action, or active principles, each 
having before it a distinct object that corresponds to it, rational 
love being pre-eminent. We next have conscience with a place and 
function wholly different. Never acting except on condition that 
other faculties in the region of the sensibility have presented differ- 
ent forms of good as objects of choice, arid so, in this sense, con- 
ditioned on a sensibility, it comes in with its command to choose 
among the principles in action at any given time that which is 
highest. If the principle thus chosen be moral love, that will be 
limited in its action by nothing above it. Love of God with a// 
the heart, and of our neighbor as ourselves, is the only limit ; but if 
it be any other principle, the law of limitation must come in. It 
may not act except so far as shall best minister to the activity of 
the principle above, or at least so far as shall be compatible with 
the best activity of such principle.’ Adhering to this law, it is im- 
possible that any principle of action should be made paramount 
except the highest. To make such principle paramount would be 
selfishness, for there is no selfishness that does not consist in sub- 
jecting some higher power to a lower, and in all such subjection 
there is selfishness. To make any such principle paramount would 


1 See ‘‘ Lectures on Moral Science,” Lect. 3. 
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be to dethrone that which is highest in ourselves, and so would be 
degradation ; it would be to disobey conscience, and so would be 
guilt. By its very nature and function, conscience must forbid the 
usurpation of supremacy by an inferior principle of action. 

Such a system is beautiful in itself and grand in its results. 
Regarding the individual man, we see every principle of action in 
its own place, working for its own end, and at the same time recog- 
nizing that law of all healthy organisms by which each part works 
only up toa point that is for the good of the whole. This law, 
however, it observes not automatically, but as subject to an 
authority that is intelligent and has a right to command. By the 
observance of such a law under such an authority, the highest good 
of the individual is secured as the reflex of the action of his highest 
powers upon their appropriate objects, and his whole good by the 
action, together with that, of each lower power according to the 
law of limitation. Looking next at man as a social being, we reach 
vastness of results, and so grandeur as well as beauty. The prob- 
lem here is to find a construction that would demand conduct 
equally beneficial to the individual and to the whole, equally 
regardful of the rights of man and of God. But for this nothing 
can be needed but love as the highest active principle, with con- 
science as the highest regulative principle. With love universal 
and conscience alert, with nothing above love to limit it, and with 
conscience to see that there shall be nothing below to interfere 
with it, there would be an order of society fitly symbolized by the 
order of the heavens. From that order there would come a higher 
music than that of the spheres. Besides the glory that would go 
up to God for designing and creating such a being, there would be 
the peace on earth and good-will to men foretold and celebrated 
by angelic song. 

Whether the above solution shall ever be generally accepted is 
not for me to say. If it be, it must be more generally understood 
than it has been, and it is hoped the foregoing statement may aid 
in causing it to be thus understood. 
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THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 


I. 
THE PALAIS DU CHAMPS DE MARS. 


N the first of May, the people of Paris awoke ina state of great 
anxiety: it seemed as if the destinies of the Republic had been 
in question. From early morning the Parisians had interrogated the 
sky. ‘“ What sort of weather shall we have?” was in everybody's 
mouth. The atmosphere was heavy, the morning uncertain, with 
mingled haze and sunshine. The satisfaction of the Conservatives 
increased with every cloud appearing on the horizon. At one 
o’clock all seemed lost. At the precise moment when the cortege 
was leaving the Trocadero an immense black cloud burst upon the 
assemblage. The people heroically remained for an hour under a 
deluge of rain accompanied by thunder and lightning; carpets had 
to be spread out under the feet of the cortege as they crossed the 
Bridge of Jena. At two o'clock it cleared up, the sun shone, and 
the immense panorama looked fresh and dazzlingly brilliant, as if 
newly painted by a magic brush. After a little hesitation, the sky 
had decided in favor of the Republic. 

The inauguration was an admirable spectacle, full of grandeur; 
and it is now universally confessed that after the undeniable success 
of the enterprise the French Republic has sent its roots to the very 
heart of the country, to a depth which defies winds and storms, and 
that the fragile sapling of some years since is, at last, a tree. 

The industrial palace of the Champ de Mars occupies a rect- 
angle of 650 meters in length and 350 in breadth. Seen as a 
bird flies, it is easy to perceive that it is composed of a certain num- 
ber of galleries in juxtaposition, of different breadths and different 
heights, all directed lengthwise. In this direction, one remarks 
two galleries higher and wider than“the others, and which form the 
sides of the rectangle itself. These are reserved for machines. 
The longitudinal galleries are crossed by only four others. These 
four transept galleries are very broad, and rise above the others 
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to a considerable height: the two which form the small sides of 
the rectangle are the great vestibules; the two intermediates serve 
as promenade galleries, and are called promenoirs. Just in the 
middle of the edifice is a long street, or rather a long court, which 
goes from end to end, and is only broken by the vestibules and 
promenoirs. It has been found necessary to prolong them from one 
end to the other, in order to secure the communications between 
the two portions of the divided palace. 

It is in this court, with air on every side, that the fine-art build- 
ing has been placed; and, to guard against fire or some other acci- 
dent, it has been thought prudent to isolate it completely. This 
building, or rather these buildings, form the spine of the exhibition. 
We may prefer the plural number, for this spine is itself broken in 
the middle (which is the very center of the exhibition), to leave 
room for what was to be the pleasure-garden, according to the first 
idea of the architect. But the original programme had been com- 
plicated and modified ; and one of the most important modifications 
was due to the resolution taken by the city of Paris to have a 
special exhibition of its own. This Parisian exhibition has swal- 
lowed up all the middle part of the garden, and has left at each 
extremity only a separated fragment; but the pavilion which con- 
tains it, with its ribs of iron so harmoniously united to bricks and 
tiles and terra-cotta, is charming, with its elegant polychromy and 
calculated lightness. Paris owed to the world, which blindly fol- 
lows the tyranny of its fashions, to be represented by this miracle 
of science and taste. 

At each extremity of this pavilion is the bit of garden men- 
tioned above, and on each side is an entrance to one of the two 
halves into which the fine-art galleries are divided. These entrances 
are by porches, adorned with cupolas of a detestable taste and ill- 
assorted composition. The fagades and doors underneath the 
porches, although more tormented in their architecture and richer 
in their coloring, are in worse taste still. As to the building for the 
fine arts, it is a long and commonplace affair, detached on every 
side from the palace of the Champ de Mars by a street; and it is 
precisely one of these streets which, according to a lucky inspira- 
tion, has become one of the great attractions and principal curiosi- 
ties of the exhibition under a name henceforth celebrated: Ja rue 
des Nations. 

The idea of showing in a series of fagades specimens of the 
architecture of different countries and different epochs was cer- 
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tainly attractive; but it is to be regretted that several nations 
should in this circumstance have attempted to outdo reality: the 
specimens of their genius excite suspicion. Amongst the most 
remarkable of these constructions, is that of the Netherlands; Port- 
ugal has represented the famous cloister of Belem ; England, some 
pavilions of the time of Queen Anne and Queen Elizabeth. The 
most magnificent and most admired of these improvisations, but 
not the most faithful, is the superb palace in which Belgium has 
developed the happy idea of displaying her best and most precious 
materials. Her gray granite, bricks, red and gray marbles, are asso- 
ciated in a warm and somber harmony. It is said that in this suc- 
cessful fancy-work, she has spent no less than 600,000 francs. 

The straight and relatively simple parts, between the advancing 
pavilions, are admirably successful, but the pavilions themselves 
will not please everybody. An exception could be made in favor 
of the central one, whose restless forms are at least light, and awake 
interest by their strangeness; but those at the extremities are un- 
graceful, and an absolute failure. Nothing could be more ugly, 
vulgar, and pretentious than the dead wall which reaches the height 
where the cupola rises out of it; nothing more illogical than to see 
the thin ribs of these flimsy domes crown such a heavy mass; and 
nothing more contemptible than the small cupolas which stand in 
attendance on the big ones. As a completion of evils, the heavy 
basement, whose awkwardness might have been overlooked had it 
been painted in the prevailing tone, is particularly brought under 
notice by the help of the most glaring yellow. It is impossible not 
to be struck by a defect which seems so insolently proud of itself. 
This is a remarkable example of the really incredible faults which 
men of taste may commit when taste forsakes them. 

After surveying the ensemble of the Palais du Champ de Mars, 
one might say that this kind of architecture is wanting in original- 
ity, if not in structure at least in its forms, and to be Oriental in its 
general aspect, in its insertions of mosaics and tiles, in its elevation 
of cupolas or squinches. Without denying the truth of the accu- 
sation, we think there are extenuating circumstances in the case. 
This Oriental architecture has always been traditionally chosen for 
public fétes, and the general aspect of a universal exhibition, with 
its cafés, bazaars, restaurants, and annexes, is obviously that of a 
fair, also a kind of popular féte. Lastly, this kind of architecture 
adapts itself marvelously well to the intrinsic qualities of iron—to 
its stiffness and to its flexibility. 
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THE PALACE OF THE TROCADERO., 





As for the Palace of the Trocadero, it can only be considered as 
a sort of large theatrical scene, intended to inclose harmoniously 
this cosmopolitan féte. The mdse en scene is‘a success. It has fre- 
quently been asked to what style this architecture belonged? It is 
a new one—the international style—in which the Byzantine, Roman- 
esque, and Florentine are mixed in an agreeable manner. The 
form of these constructions, taken as a whole, is that of an immense 
horse-shoe, turned towards the Champ de Mars, and holding forth 
its great arms as if to embrace the second half of this double pro- 
ject. A public hall, spacious enough to contain six thousand peoples 
occupies the center, where its rotunda projects like an enormous 
body. On each side there is a lecture-hall. 

The wings arranged as porticoes serve for shelter and prome- 
nades; they widen at their extremities and finish in an elegant 
pavilion. Behind the colonnade they contain long and naturally 
curvilinear rooms, lighted by glass roofs. These rooms contain 
the retrospective exhibition, which is expected to prove a great 
success. 

When close to it, the rotunda of the great public hall seems 
greatly swelled ; seen a little further off the prominence is some- 
what flattened, but the disappearance of this defect only serves to 
show another. I wonder why the colonnades of the great horse- 
shoe aisles should not be as high as the aisles themselves. From 
the Champ de Mars the columns lose all proportions and produce 
the effect of skittles. The Etruscan red tint, behind the colonnade, 
is well devised to give prominence to the columns, and successfully 
detaches them from the wall to which they seemed to adhere 
formerly when seen ata distance; but, on the other hand, this 
stratagem is perhaps responsible for an appearance of meagerness 
in the columns as they stand out against the background. All the 
structure is in alternate courses of white and reddish stone, the 
friezes ornamented with mosaics ; and this polychromy, always in its 
proper place and used with taste and moderation, produces a 
charming effect, and gives a look of gayety to the monument. 
After all, the daring idea of dividing the exhibition by the Seine 
has proved a happy one from a picturesque and decorative point of 
view. The two palaces of the Trocadero and Champ de Mars are 
separated by two parks, or rather by a park situated on both sides 
of the river; the garden forms a sort of immense walk in the axis 
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of the two buildings, and enables one to enjoy all the different per- 
spectives. On the right and on the left the grounds are pictur- 
esquely laid out: bowers grow, flowers blossom, rocks rise up and 
water filters through them and falls at last into vast basins. 

Whether in the Trocadero galleries, or on the terrace of the 
Champ de Mars, the sight is splendid, although somewhat spoiled 
and vulgarized by the immense fair which spreads itself there. But, 
on the Bridge of Jena, the eye only rests upon magnificent spectacles. 
It is on this bridge, chosen by the architects with wonderful tact 
as the center of a perspective circumference, that the impression 
received is the most vivid and noble, because the numerous aspects 
of this complex composition appear so harmoniously blended to- 
gether. 

Before us rises the Trocadero, with its sloping gardens and the 
cascade, which, after a fall of thirty-three feet, descends to its basin 
by a giant’s staircase; the whole crowned by the palace, whose 
arms approach you with I know not what inviting grace. Their 
half circle, which is completed by the imagination of the spectator, 
incloses a scene which, without them, would seem scattered and 
wanting in unity. Seen from the garden, even the famous towers, 
three hundred feet high, which criticism has treated so unkindly, 
find indulgence from the contented spectator. Many other things 
might make him forget that he is in France; but in these towers 
he will recognize the French tendency to excess, in word or deed, 
and an expression of national pride in the festival offered to the 
world. 

Behind us are the park and the palace of the Champ de Mars; 
on the right and on the left the Seine, with the perspective of its 
quays lined with public buildings; whilst below, under our feet, 
tremble the reflections of this ephemeral and brilliant féte in the 
ripples of the great river, which seems to carry them out to sea. 

It would be difficult to assign limits to the extension of uni- 
versal exhibitions, but I think it would be a folly to go further. I 
even hope that exhibitions come within the general law of evolu- 
tion, which does not allow the things of this world to remain sta- 
tionary, and orders that they shall decrease when they cease to 
augment. : 

In another paper I shall endeavor to give some idea of the history 
of the Exhibition, and the many forms of opposition it was obliged 


- to overcome. 
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OUR ANNUAL SAVINGS. 


N a previous article the conclusion was reached that the net an- 
nual income, or the true value of the annual product of the 
United States, for the year 1870, was, approximately, five thousand 
millions of dollars ($5,000,000,000). The question next in order 
that comes up for consideration is, How much, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, of this net annual income, can or does the nation save 
and make available as new capital, in the work of producing a 
further and larger measure of national abundance? 

Before entering, however, upon its consideration, it is desirable 
to form some idea how this net annual income apportions itself in 
respect to capital and labor; or, in other words, how much may 
properly be set down to the credit of capital, and how much to the 
credit of labor. And, first, as to capital : 

If we assume the value of the aggregate accumulated wealth, or 
capital, of the country to have been thirty thousand million dollars 
($30,000,000,000) in 1870, and that it earned, as an instrumentality 
in the work of national production, what would be equivalent to an 
average annual interest of six per cent, then capital’s share of the 
annual income of the country for 1870 would have been one thou- 
sand eight hundred millions, or, say, in round numbers, ¢wo thousand 
millions ($2,000,000,000) ; for that capital in the United States in 
prosperous years has, as a whole, earned more than six per cent, can 
not well be doubted. 

How much, next, of the annual national income was the product 
of labor? In search for definite information on this subject, there 
is but one source to which an inquirer can go in the United States, 
with any sense of satisfaction, and that is to the recent work of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for the State of Massachusetts. Other 
States have within the last ten years authorized statistical inquiries 
in respect to labor, capital, the distribution of wealth, and the ex- 
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tent and diversity of the employments and pursuits of their people ; 
but, in general, their legislative authorities seemed to have assumed 
that reliable results could be obtained almost or entirely without 
the expenditure of money,’ and that any person competent to per- 
form ordinary clerical labor was competent to originate and direct 
investigation. The result has been that, with the exception of some 
branches of statistical inquiry conducted annually in Ohio under 
the direction of its Secretary of State, and the census reports of 
Rhode Island and New York published in 1877 (the former by Dr. 
E. M. Snow, of Providence, R. I., and the latter under the direction 
of Hon. John Bigelow), there has ‘never been any comprehensive 
statistical work done by any of the separate States, outside of Mas- 
sachusetts, [that is worthy of any attention; and yet nothing is 
more certain than that, without such investigations, there can be no 
adequate and safe basis for great departments of legislative action.’ 
The elaborate and careful statistical investigations which have been 
made in Massachusetts, especially the work recently done under 
the direction of the present Chief of the State Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, go far, however, to make up 
and atone for the neglect and deficiencies of other States in this 
direction, and constitute the most valuable contributions of exact 
knowledge that have ever been made in this country touching the 
relations of labor and capital, the accumulation and distribution of 
the wealth ‘of an important and highly civilized State, the diver- 
sity and productiveness of its employments, and the relations be- 
tween the earnings and expenditures of the wage-earning and salary- 
receiving classes of its population. In fact, no economic inquiries 
have ever been made in Europe which, in point of value and relia- 
bility, are superior to what are embodied in the Massachusetts 
labor reports—including the State Census—for the years 1874 to 
1878 inclusive ; and they fully warrant the assertion recently made 
to the Legislature of Massachusetts (January, 1878) by the State 
Board of Supervisors of Statistics, that “it is because this com- 


? In 1873, the Legislature of the State of Maine created the office of “‘ State Indus- 
trial Statistician,” and provided that the scope of its inquiries should embrace ‘‘ our 
manufacturing, mining, commercial, agricultural, and other industrial interests, to- 
gether with the valuation and appropriations for various purposes of the several 
cities and towns of the State.” ‘‘ But the resolve,” says the statistician appointed, in 
his first and apparently last report, ‘‘ provided for no clerical assistance, nor made 
provision for any compensation to those who might render valuable aid.” 

? It was a maxim of Napoleon, ‘that statistics mean the keeping of the exact 
account of a nation’s affairs, and without such account there is no safety.” 
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monwealth has endeavored, along with her other educational forces, 
to understand the conditions of her people, that she occupies the 
position that she does, and that the reports of her departments are 
sought all the world over, and are considered the chief sources of 
information on subjects pertaining to the broad realms of social 
science in America.” And yet it is probably in accordance with 
the exact truth to say that not one person in ten of those who in 
this country—in the Federal Congress, State legislatures, or in un- 
official positions—have recently been most active in discussing the 
relations of labor and capital, and in proposing bills and plans for 
the better regulation and co-ordination of the same, have ever 
studied these reports, or even so much as known that they have 
come into existence. 

But to the facts on which this judgment respecting the work of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics is based, and which 
constitute in part an answer to the question under consideration: 

For the year ending May Ist, 1875, the Bureau obtained returns 
(in most cases carefully prepared) from employers, showing the 
yearly wages of 266,339 employés of both sexes; and, also, from 71,339 
persons direct—55,515 males and 15,324 females—who were the re- 
cipients of wages: the whole number of persons returned under the 
State Census of 1875 as employed in a// the mechanical and manu- 
facturing industries of the commonwealth being but 305,963. 

Investigations so extensive as these have never before been in- 
stituted ; the European reports on earnings and the cost of living 
of wage-laborers having never been based upon a number exceed- 
ing fifty, while the returns of the United States Government have 
been based upon a number no larger.’ 

The general result arrived at from the analysis of this great 
body of labor statistics was as follows: 

In manufactures.... 235,951 employés. Average yearly wages, $462 27° 

In occupations...... 30,388 7 “ . = 580 45° 


In both’ .......... 266,339 employés. Average yearly wages, $475 76 


? Compendium, Census of Massachusetts, p. 249. 

2? Under the term ‘‘ manufactures,” the directors of the Massachusetts Census 
included all those products which require, in their make, labor and raw materials ; 
that is, things produced by hand or machinery from material called stock. Under the 
term ‘‘ occupations,” they classed those industries ‘“‘ where an added value is given 
an article by new processes or manipulations, with the use of little, if any, ad- 
ditional stock.” 

8 These averages were “‘ drawn from the actual working time and actual wages 
paid, and not from any computation based on a weekly wage.”"—Compendium, ibid., 


Pp. 157. 
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The further analyses of these returns, together with much 
additional information, also warranted the Bureau in deciding the 
following to be the average apportionment of the amount of annual 
wages of the different sexes and ages: 


EE Bilao we caneuneseeuscoseususeecees $568 13 per annum. 
TT. tih consesvensedawsnesennes 343 42 “ “ 
SE ED Oc usb cecheccscccocscesecces 146 65 “ o 


Answers in respect to yearly wages made by individuals inde- 
pendent of proprietors (50,062 males and 14,659 females) gave a yearly 
average of earnings, of all ages, of $482.72 for males, and $198.75 for 
females. Twelve per cent of all males, returning answers as above, 
earned additional income in various ways before or after the regu- 
lar day’s labor at the regular employment had been done, or on 
days when no regular occupation was being pursued. The average 
of these earnings was $119.69, a sum of considerable importance as 
an auxiliary in the support of a family. The average number of 
days worked by males throughout the State was 241.65, and by 
females 258.96; 55,515 of the former and 13,997 of the latter 
making answer directly. 

The Massachusetts Labor Bureau also obtained returns from 
9557 “salary-receivers” in the State for the year 1875—7748 
males and 1806 females; the class “ salary-receivers” embracing 
not merely professional men—government and corporation officials, 
clergymen, teachers, editors, etc.—but also generally all persons 
following handicrafts and avocations involving manual labor, whose 
pay amounted to more than ten or eleven hundred dollars per 
annum, as engineers, master-mechanics, master-mariners, engravers, 
draughtsmen, overseers, florists, nurses, chemists, etc.’ On the 
other hand, many persons were included in this class who received 
comparatively low rates of pay—inferior in many instances to the 
average of the wage-receivers—as salesmen, clerks, teachers, etc. 
The average annual earnings of this class of laborers in Massachu- 
setts, deduced from the above specified number of returns, was 
found to be for males $1,016.16, and for females $429.36. As 
in the case of wage-receivers, a considerable percentage of the 
salary-receivers augmented their annual income by other earnings. 
The average daily wages of male salaried persons was found to be 
$3.09, and of female salaried persons $1.94. 


* Examples were found, though not in large numbers, of strictly wage-receivers, 
in Massachusetts, whose annual earnings ranged from twelve to fifteen hundred 
dollars per annum. 
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The next point investigated—namely, the number of persons 
dependent for support on the “wage” and “salary” receiving 
classes in Massachusetts—is an important one, as indicating the 
average annual fer capita distribution of the proceeds of labor. 
The total number of persons making satisfactory answers to this 
inquiry, on the part of the Bureau, was 80,893—63,263 males and 
17,630 females; and of this total, 71,339 were from the “wage” 
class and 9554 from the “salary” class. The whole number re- 
turned by the 80,893 as dependent upon them for support was 
142,385, or 17%%; on the average for each individual; but of the 
80,893 returning answers, 33,037—1I7,350 males and 15,607 females 
—had no dependents. The average number dependent on each 
individual of the 47,864 who returned answers as having depend- 
ents was 2;%;4, or, including the worker, 3,%%. 

If we assume 2,4, persons as dependent on an average on the 
earnings of each wage-receiver for support (counting in the worker 
as one of the three), and $475.76 as representing the average annual 
earnings of each such worker, then the annual fer capita income of 
all that portion of the population of Massachusetts dependent in 
1875 on wages for their support was $172. On the other hand, 
if we exclude that portion of the workers who returned “no 
dependents,” and the majority of whom were probably unmarried 
or possibly minors, then the average number dependent for support 
on the earnings of each wage-receiver (including the worker) would 
be 3;%7;, and the annual fer capita income of each such dependent 
(on the basis of an average receipt of $475.76) $119.65. 

Reasoning from similar data, the annual fer capita income of 
those dependent in Massachusetts in 1875 on the receipt of sala- 
ries (paid to males) for their support was $338.78. 

This somewhat detailed analysis of the recent census and labor 
statistics of Massachusetts finds abundant warrant, in the opinion 
of the writer, in the circumstance that these returns have really 
offered for the first time in the history of the United States, and 
perhaps in the entire history of civilization, an opportunity to get 
below the surface, and study as it were from the interior, and from 
a standpoint of assured accuracy, the social and industrial relations 
of the people of a great, wealthy, and highly civilized State. And 
it will be also interesting and profitable, in connection with this dis- 
cussion, to point out the extent to which, in such a State as Massa- 
chusetts, the use of natural forces applied through machinery has 
been brought in to supplement labor and increase the powers of 
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production; for in this department of investigation, the Massachu- 
setts investigations are also probably more complete and reliable 
than any that have ever before been published. Thus it was found 
that the total power of the steam-engines and water-wheels employ- 
ed in the industries of the State in 1875 was equivalent to the hand 
labor of 1,912,488 men; and that, with the aid of the labor of about 
300,000 men, women, and children to guide and direct the applica- 
tion of these motor forces, this labor was actually performed every 
working day of the year. “In other words, the industries of Mas- 
sachusetts, without the aid of her motive-power, would require a 
population of about 7,400,000, or nearly 44 times as great as it is 
now, to furnish the hand labor necessary to carry them on.” 

Leaving now that section of the country where labor is better 
paid and more skilled than the average, and going to the other ex- 
treme, where labor is less paid and less skilled than the average— 
namely, in the Southern States—it will be found that the average 
earnings of ordinary wage-laborers at the South for the year 1875 
was about $15 per month for males and about one half that amount 
for females, board included in both cases; or, $180 and $90 per 
annum, respectively. For skilled laborers, the remuneration, as 
elsewhere, is greater. Were statistics for this section available, it 
would also probably be found that the population, as a whole, at 
the South, is less dependent individually, or rather more self-sup- 
porting, from the direct proceeds of their labor, than in New Eng- 
land ; as was the case during the period of slavery, when the entire 
slave population (which comprised the great majority of the labor- 
ers), except the very young and the physically disabled, worked 
regularly. 

A conclusion, therefore, from the above data, that the annual 
income of the country which falls to the share of labor is equal to 
an average of somewhat more than $100 fer capita for the entire 
population, or, in round ‘numbers, was for the year 1870 about 
$4,000,000,000 (four thousand millions of dollars), could not fairly 
be open to the charge of being an excessive estimate; and this 
sum, added to the two thousand millions before apportioned as the 
legitimate share of capital, would make the annual gross income of 
the country for 1870 six thousand millions. Such an apportion- 
ment, it may be noted, furthermore, agrees exactly with similar con- 
clusions arrived at by Mr. Dudley Baxter, of England, in 1867, who, 
as the result of his investigations for that year, apportioned the 
annual income of the United Kingdom in the ratio of one third 
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from capital and two thirds from the “profits and earnings” of 
labor. Deducting from this gross income a proper amount to repre- 
sent the income derived from Mr. Baxter's “non-productive” or 
“auxiliary” occupations, or the second-hand or dependent income 
paid out of original earnings for services not directly productive— 
as those of physicians, clergymen, officials, etc.—we have a confir- 
mation of the previous estimate that the wet income of the country 
for 1870 was from $4,500,000,000 to $5,000,000,000. 

Assuming the value of the annual net income of the nation for 
1870 to have been $5,000,000,000, and that this sum was equally 
apportioned among the then population of 38,538,000, the average 
income of each person, or the average value of the share of each 
individual of what the nation annually produces, would have been 
about $130 per head. In Massachusetts, for 1875, it will be remem- 
bered, the average annual income of each person dependent for 
their living on the receipt of wages was estimated at $158; and of 
each person dependent on the receipt of salaries paid to males, at 
$338. 

In Great Britain, which, as already shown, outranks every other 
country except the United States in the amount of its annual in- 
come, the average income of the whole population, about one fourth 
less than that of the United States, was very carefully estimated in 
1870 to be £28, or $140 fer capita. Again, if we assume five thou- 
sand millions as the net value of our annual product, and Zen per 
cent of this to be left over after providing for the sustenance of the 
whole people, and defraying all expenditures for education, amuse- 
ments, wear and tear, and taxes, then the aggregate of the annual 
savings of the nation will be $500,000,000 ; and this, it is believed, 
is as large an estimate as we are warranted in making under the 
most favorable circumstances. 

Here, also, we have little to appeal to in the way of direct sup- 
port and testimony. But the most ordinary observation will at 
once tell us, that for any one of the great branches of domestic in- 
dustry to earn and pay regularly ¢ex per cent over and above all 
legitimate expenditures, including repairs and renewals, is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

Recurring again, however, to the statistics of the Labor Bureau of 
Massachusetts, the information they afford under this head will be 
found in the highest degree interesting and instructive. Thus, in 
1875, from the answers returned, after direct application, by 39,543 
males and 7701 females (working for wages), respecting the aggre- 
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gate yearly cost of their living, and from the answers from a much 
larger number of wage-receivers respecting their annual income, the 
Bureau deduced the following conclusions: Average yearly earning 
(wages), males, $482.72; females, $168.76. Annual cost of living, 
males, $488.96; females, $181.86. The results arrived at from the 
analysis of corresponding returns received after application from 
salary-receivers were: Average yearly earnings, males, $1,016.16; 
females, $429.36. Average annual cost of living, males, $913.35 ; 
females, $358.72. Considering the case of males only, the yearly 
earnings of salaried people in Massachusetts was therefore on the 
average about II percent in excess of the cost of their living; 
while among wage-laborers the earnings were slightly less than the 
cost of living. In a large majority of the instances, however, in 
which the earnings of the male wage-receivers of Massachusetts 
were returned as less than the cost of living, the evidence seems to 
be conclusive that the deficiency in question occurred, mainly or ex- 
clusively, in the case of the heads of families, and that it was fully 
supplemented, and even more, by the earnings of minor children or 
the wives of the laborers; so that, in 1875, the Director of the 
Labor Bureau of Massachusetts felt warranted in considering the 
following conclusions as established: That “in the majority of 
cases the working-men of that State do not support their families 
by their individual earnings alone; that children supply from one 
fourth to one third of the entire family earnings ;” “that more 
than one half of the families of working men in the State save 
money; less than one tenth are in debt; and that the remainder 
make both ends meet.” In the report of the Bureau for 1876 
(p. 342) it was estimated by the director that the average annual 
income of doth working men and women combined, in Massachusetts, 
From all sources—usual daily wages, other earnings, garden crops, 
and, in the case of married men, from the earnings of wife and 
children—was $459.93; cost of living, $439.09; possible average 
savings, $20.82, or less than five per cent of the annual income. 
From the above presentation, the reader will form some idea of 
the nature of the evidence which has led every person who has 
given any attention to this department of economic inquiry to the 
conclusion that, be the value of the annual product of a nation 
what it may, by far the largest proportion of such product must 
necessarily be consumed as rapidly as produced in order that the 
individual constituents of the nation—its men, women, and children 
—may simply live, and make good the loss and waste of capital 
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previously accumulated; leaving but a small fraction of the annual 
product in the form of surplus or accumulation which can be used 
for effecting a future increased production and development. It 
would also seem to be in the nature of a natural law, that mankind 
as a whole can achieve little more materially as the result of their 
labor than a subsistence, varying in its degrees of comfort and 
abundance according as they bring intelligence, industry, and 
economy to the work of production; and that it is utterly futile for 
one generation to seek to save the next from toil to any extent by 
the mere accumulation of capital. It is also a fact, long recognized, 
that in those countries or communities which are esteemed most 
thrifty, and where wealth is most evenly or equitably distributed, 
the great majority of those who die leave no estate requiring 
legal administration. 

In fact, there are few things more transitory and perishable than 
that which we call wealth; and as specifically embodied in the 
ordinary forms we see about us, its duration is not, on an average, 
in excess of the life of a generation. 

To illustrate further how small, even under the most favorable 
circumstances, can be the annual surplus of production over con- 
sumption, it is only necessary to compare the largest estimate of the 
value of our annual product with the largest estimate of the aggre- 
gate of our national wealth to see that, practically, after two hun- 
dred and fifty years of toiling and saving, or for the period of time 
which has elapsed since the country became the abode of civilized 
man, we have only managed as a nation to get a few years ahead 
in the way of subsistence. Thus, for example, the census of Massa- 
chusetts, taken in 1875, under the direction of the State Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, afforded, through its gathered statistics, one of the 
finest opportunities ever presented for accurately judging of the ac- 
cumulated capital and value of the annual product of one of the 
most highly-civilized, highly-educated, and prosperous States that 
has ever existed; and a careful study and analysis of these statis- 
tics by Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, with the co-operation of 
the Director of the Census, Mr. Wright, has led to the following con- 
clusions: First, that although the property discovered by the local 
assessors of Massachusetts for taxation in 1875 was in round num- 
bers $2,194,000,000, or an average of about $1330 for each inhabi- 
tant of the State, the vea/ value of the accumulated capital, or prop- 
erty, of the people of the State—the product of labor—was very 
much less. Or, after deducting from the assessors’ valuation the 
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value of the land, “which is the gift of God to the race, and is not 
the work of man,” and making other and sufficient allowances for 
omissions in valuation, and for the counting of debts—bonds, notes, 
mortgages, etc., as property, that the entire capital of the Common. 
wealth of Massachusetts saved for future use—“its mills, works, 
railroads, dwellings, warehouses, goods, furniture, material on hand 
for food and clothing”—is less in value than $1,000,000,000 (one 
thousand millions), or in the ratio of about $600 per capita. Second, 
that the value of the annual product of the labor and capital of the 
State for 1875 at its point of ultimate distribution, making allow- 
ances, as before, for duplications and omissions in valuations, was 
about ($500,000,000) five hundred millions, or a trifle in excess of 
$300 per capita. It therefore follows, from this estimate of the ex- 
isting ratio of capital to production and subsistence in Massachu- 
setts, that if the people of that State should now “all cease to 
work, and could eat and wear their houses, railroads, factories, and 
goods of all kinds, they would consume them all within ¢wo or three 
years, and come down to the same necessity as their Pilgrim fathers 
experienced, only worse, because the present population of Massa- 
chusetts could not at once get a subsistence from its own soil if 
forced to work with only as much capital in the form of tools as the 
Pilgrims brought over with them.” 

The above statements also furnish an explanation of what to some 
may appear a mystery—namely, the disappearance of the wealth 
of the great and rich nations of antiquity. Egypt, Assyria, Tyre, 
and especially Rome, had undoubtedly at one time large accumu- 
lated wealth. What became of it? The answer is, that as wealth 
accumulated, and luxurious habits came in and increased with its 
possession, a large part of the capital of these nations was expended 
unproductively. Bad laws, unjust taxation, and the rapacity of 
rulers gradually retarded or prevented accumulation. And finally, 
civil and foreign wars, and the irruption of hostile armies into the 
state prevented production; and when production ceased the 
people and the state went so thoroughly out of existence, that of 
all the wealth of the great and rich nations above named, nothing 
has come down to us except, singularly enough, those things which, 
like their tombs. and public monuments, never had a money valua- 
tion. The idea was formerly entertained by some that Japan— 
which for centuries had refrained from commercial intercourse and 
exchange with other nations, and whose population, reported fru- 
gal and industrious, had lived entirely upon the products of their 
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domestic industries—must have large accumulated capital or wealth. 
A larger knowledge has, however, proved that Japan has compara- 
tively little accumulated capital, and in this sense is really a very 
poor country, and that such a result is due mainly to two causes: 
First, an almost entire lack of modern tools and machinery of pro- 
duction, by reason of which the population worked with the mini- 
mum of profit and advantage. Secondly, the nation was governed 
by a large number of feudal chiefs, “ Daimios,” each one of whom 
surrounded himself with the largest possible number of guards or at- 
tendants, whose business it was to wait upon their master, and who 
regarded it as derogatory to follow any branch of productive indus- 
try. The country, therefore, produced but little, a large propor- 
tion of the male population were professional idlers, and every year's 
production barely sufficed, and was not unfrequently inadequate, to 
meet the yearly demands for ordinary consumption. Accumulation 
under such circumstances became impossible, and famine sometimes 
reduced the population. 

The investigations of Mr. Atkinson also led him to the following 
interesting conclusions respecting the relation which taxation— 
national, State, and municipal—sustains in Massachusetts to the 
average annual income of its people. For the year 1875, the sum 
of State, county, and municipal taxes in Massachusetts amounted 
in round numbers to about $30,000,000 (the aggregate taxation sus- 
tained by the cities of the State alone having been $19,514,000). 
Supposing only an average consumption by the people of the State 
of the articles on which national taxes and import duties were 
levied, the annual proportion contributed by Massachusetts to the 
national revenues was also about $11,000,000, making an aggregate 
of taxation on the State for the year 1875 of $41,000,000, or a little 
more than eight per cent on the total annual product of the State, 
or about $25 fer capita. This would leave $275, on an average, to 
each person out of an annual average of $300 produced fer capita ; 
and out of this average must be paid the cost of subsistence, the 
cost of distribution, the maintenance of all improvements, the re- 
pairs of all fixed investments ; and after these disbursements the re- 
mainder would constitute the fossib/e profit, or addition to capital, 
for the year. 

In reasoning, furthermore, on this subject of our annual national 
savings, it is important to keep clearly in mind that, in the case of 
a nation as in that of an individual, the possibility for increasing the 
aggregate of surplus wealth or capital is one thing, and the actual 
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increase that, on an average of years, is actually attained, is quite 
another thing. And, as helping to a clear idea of, in what savings, 
especially from a national point of view, consist, attention is asked 
to the following statement given by an English economic writer of 
repute,’ who has recently discussed this subject: 


“Savings,” he says, “are the surplus of things made over things consumed. 
When the owners of this surplus—each man for himself—decides that this surplus 
shall be applied to increased means of production, it becomes capital.” 

“An interesting question, little thought of, now presents itself: Where are 
these savings? Where are they [in the case of England]? In what form do they 
exist ? Not in consols, certainly, or old railway shares, or shares in old compa- 
nies; nor in fine houses and gardens freshly made, for these last are not capital. 
Most savers, no doubt, purchase investments—shares in companies, and railways, 
or consols, or other stocks—but this does not tell us where the savings of the nation 
are. These investments were in existence before the saving was made. They re- 
main unchanged. The man who buys such an investment does not determine 
where the saving he has made shall be. He transfers his money, and it is what the 
seller does with this money which determines not only where the saving shall be, 
but whether there shall be any saving at all. If he sells his railway shares to the 
saver, and with the money he receives pays for fox-hounds or race-horses, he 
destroys the saving made by the buyer, and the final result is an unaltered state of 
the public wealth. But if the seller of the investment employs the proceeds as 
capital, then it is he who decides what and where the saving shall be. He may 
drain his farm, or build a new mill or ship, or take shares in a new railway to be 
made, or make roads on his estate; by doing any of these things he creates fresh 
capital in the country: he saves and gives a definite shape to the saving. The in- 
come of the nation is permanently increased by this act.” ? 


* Bonamy Price, ‘‘Chapters on Practical Political Economy.” London, 1878. 

? Mr. Price also makes clear a matter about which people in general entertain 
most crude and fallacious ideas—namely, the part which money plays in the business 
of national saving. The operation of increasing the capital of the country by 
saving, and productively using the result of saving, are effected, he says, ‘‘ by the 
agency of money, but the money is not the thing saved. There is the same money 
in the country, whether any saving has been made or not. Nor do the savings exist 
in banks, for a bank has only its buildings, its ledgers, and its reserve in gold as 
wealth, and these are unchanged by the savings of the country. Banks play a large 
part by deciding where the savings shall be, but the savings are not in them. By 
advances and discounts they decide, in multitudes of cases, what form the savings 
shall take. They may help a ship to be built, or a new railway constructed, or 
draining carried on, or any great trade operation entered into. The men who re- 
ceive the advances and do these things—they give form and body to the saving, but 
the banks are only intermediate agents by means of pieces of paper. If, on the 
contrary, the banker makes an advance to a man, on mortgage, who desires to make 
large ornamental improvements on his house or park beyond his means, he helps to 
destroy capital. When the advance is repaid the borrower must have sacrificed a 
portion of his capital.” 
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That the possibilities for annually increasing the national sur- 
plus capital, or the quantity of instrumentalities valuable for facili- 
tating the work of production and augmenting the material abun- 
dance of the people, are at present far greater in the United States 
than in the older and more densely populated countries of the Old 
World, a little reflection will make”evident. In the former, indi- 
vidual and national wealth is rapidly augmented by what may be 
termed mere appropriation, or discovery and occupation merely. 
Thus, for decades of years in the United States, thousands of 
square miles of land, originally of little or no value, have annually 
been made highly valuable, and brought into the lists of realized 
wealth for taxation, by simply connecting them, as it were, with the 
minimum amount of previously acquired capital, and by the ex- 
penditure of comparatively little labor. Instances have not been 
uncommon where the crop of the first year has reimbursed the pre- 
emptor (settler) on the fertile lands of the West and North-west, 
not only for the small government payment requisite for the 
attainment of a fee-simple in the land, in the first instance, but also 
for the expenses of cultivation, inclosure, a moderate supply of 
farm implements and animals, and the personal subsistence of the 
cultivator until the realization of a second crop. And, at the 
present time, nothing is more common than the announcement of 
the augmentation of national or individual wealth by the discovery 
and appropriation of hitherto unknown deposits of coal, ores, and 
other useful minerals. In the Old World, on the other hand, most 
of the natural resources, originally the free gift of nature, have long 
ago been fully appropriated, and in part exhausted. Every foot of 
arable land has its owner or tenant, and in most instances has been 
long worked to its utmost capacity. Every mine, quarry, forest, or 
tree bearing fruit has its possessor; and even the right to fish in 
the waters, or capture the wild beasts of the field or the fowls of 
the air, has become a matter of exclusive individual ownership or 
privilege. The value of national resources as elements of national 
wealth have therefore long ago been fully estimated in Europe 
and other countries old in civilization; and for the aggregate of 
their accumulated capital to be augmented by the discovery and 
application of new natural resources is now a matter of rare occur- 
rence. 

One of the leading obstacles which stands in the way of the 
attainment by the people of the United States of the largest possi- 
bilities of annual capital accumulation—one which invariably and 
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specially attracts the attention of all Europeans who study our 
social economy, and which in a great degree unquestionably admits 
of removal or remedy—is what may be termed ¢he sin of national 
wastefulness, especially in the use of all food products, as well as of 
lumber, coal, and other like materials. It was the common remark 
of the French officers who visited our camps during the war, that 
an equally large French army could be easily supported on what 
an American army habitually wasted. The destruction of property 
by fire in the United States is also something which finds no paral- 
lel in the experience of any other country—the present average 
loss for years not signalized by unusual disasters being estimated 
as at least $60,000,000; while occasionally an equal or greater loss 
than the average annual aggregate is involved in single conflagra- 
tions, as at Boston or Chicago. Of course every dollar of property 
thus destroyed is not only so much directly withdrawn from the 
wealth and producing capacity of the nation, but the high rates of 
insurance which such fire losses necessitate constitute in addition a 
continual and heavy tax not only on all those who insure, but also 
upon the consumers of all the insured property that enters into 
consumption. Some one has aptly remarked, in view of this pecu- 
liar national expenditure, that if a traveler had related that some 
barbarous and remote nation whom he had visited was accustomed, 
for no good or well-defined purpose, to thus annually destroy so 
large a proportion of its property or annual savings, his story would 
be regarded as incredible, or if true, that the nation concerned was 
not overburdened with sanity ; and yet we regard ourselves as a 
typically shrewd people. 

The value, measured in money, of the largest addition which 
the nation, on the’basis of its available labor and capital in 1870, 
has ever made, under favorable circumstances, to its accumulated 
surplus of capital, has been already estimated as not in excess of 
$500,000,000 (five hundred millions of dollars). But if this is the 
ratio of the accumulation of national savings in years of prosperity, 
how small must be the net gain of wealth to the nation in those 
years when the conflagrations of a single night—as at Chicago and 
Boston—sweep away accumulations, reckoned in the one instance 
at 120 and in the other at 70 millions of dollars; or in those other 
years when the nation, intoxicated with false ideas respecting the 
extent of its wealth, consequent upon an unnatural inflation of prices 
through an excessive issue of paper money, or from other causes, 
indulges in all manner of unproductive expenditures, shirks physi- 
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cal toil, and works with less than its maximum of effectiveness. It 
is a point often overlooked, that under these circumstances capital 
is largely abstracted from the store of former accumulated product 
in place of being added to it, and often wastes away, as it were, by 
dry-rot, more rapidly even than in the time of war. On the other 
hand, it is probably a fact that a nation often accumulates wealth 
with the greatest rapidity during these years which are especially 
characterized as “hard times,” for it is during such periods, under 
what has been termed “the healthy stimulus of prospective want,” 
that the greatest industry and economy are practiced. “ Mankind are 
always as lazy as they dareto be.” One of the oldest, most experi- 
enced, and successful business men and financiers of the valley of the 
Mississippi once remarked to the writer, that he was satisfied that 
the United States never grew rich so fast as in what were termed 
the disastrous years succeeding the panic of 1837, when men gladly 
worked for fifty cents per day, and wages, the prices of land, of food, 
and other necessary commodities were in like proportion. 


POLITICS AND NATIONAL PROSPERITY. 


The study of this subject of the national income and net savings 
also suggests some thoughts respecting the connection of the policy 
of the National Government and the prosperity of the nation, 
which may be worthy of attention. In the United States, politics 
—certainly of late—have been very generally regarded as some- 
thing little akin to the business of the country. To affirm, indeed, 
that a man is a politician is almost equivalent to affirming that he 
is not practically acquainted with or interested in industrial or 
commercial pursuits; and in the opinion of not a few who have 
had large share of late in determining great matters of state 
there is little or no connection between politics and business. “I 
consider,” said one Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 
a few years since, “the interests of the Treasury and the interests 
of the merchants of New York as diametrically opposed to each 
other.” “ Human governments,” said another,’ “can have but 
little influence over the causes that produce the rise and fall of 
prices, the abundance or want of employment. . . . . To at- 
tribute the distresses, which I know you suffer with the rest of man- 
kind, to any causes growing out of the administration of our gov- 


* Speech of Hon. John Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury, at Mansfield, Ohio, 
August 17th, 1877. 
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ernment, is extreme folly.” With such expressions of opinion, 
therefore, from those who ought to be qualified to speak authori- 
tatively, it will be well to reason a little about this most important 
question. ‘ 

Governments, it is most true, are not omnipotent. They can not 
make men wise who are naturally foolish. They can not give brains 
to those to whom nature has not been generous. They can not 
restrain people from being extravagant when they ought to be 
economical, or from engaging in ill-considered, speculative enter- 
prises. But, apart from the regular working of natural laws, there 
is no one class of agencies which so powerfully affects the material 
interests of the people, which so determines the size of their loaf, 
the cost of their coats, the price of their fuel, the purchasing power 
of their money, and the remuneration of their capital and labor, 
as the policy which the government adopts. Thus, for example, 
the National Government of the United States takes to itself ex- 
clusive control of the following matters: the relations of the several 
States; the imposition of taxes on domestic products and foreign 
merchandise; the regulation of commerce; the kind and character 
‘of the money the nation shall use for making exchanges and meas- 
uring values; and the amount of nationai expenditures. If these 
trusts are administered rightly and wisely, then in such a country 
as ours, so full and overflowing with all manner of resources, there 
can be nothing that can prevent national prosperity except ignor- 
ance and lack of enterprise and industry on the part of the people; 
and of a deficiency of these attributes the American people have 
certainly never been accused. But if, on the contrary, these func- 
tions and trusts of government are not wisely administered, there 
can be no great and abounding national prosperity, though all 
other circumstances favor. 

Thus, suppose that, by reason of Federal mismanagement—execu- 
tive or legislative—of national trusts, the relations between the differ- 
ent sections of the country are made discordant and hostile when they 
should be peaceable and friendly ; that taxes and expenditures are 
so excessive as to absorb an undue proportion of the profits of in- 
dustry; that the medium of exchange and the measure of values 
are made uncertain and fluctuating, and that trade with foreign na- 
tions is impaired or prevented, and the markets for the products of 
domestic industry are in consequence restricted ; and that, by reason 
of some one or all of these occurrences, the wheels of industry 
cease to move, the fires on the hearths of the forges and furnaces 
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go out, and trade becomes stagnant? We all know what then 
happens to capital. The newspapers reiterate that daily. It be- 
comes unremunerative, wastes away, or is held idle. But how many 
fully appreciate what happens to labor? The statistics of the 
Labor Bureau of Massachusetts, before adverted to, make answer in 
part in indicating that in that State, where labor is paid a high 
average and is most intelligent, the maximum possible saving for 
working men and women, working regularly, is not, on an average, 
in excess of from $20 to $24 per annum.’ So that, if a laboring 
man, earning at the rate of $1.50 to $2 per day, is deprived of the 
opportunity of employment by reason of the derangement of in- 
dustry for only so short a time as ten to twenty days in the course 
of an entire year, then not only is his whole chance of laying up a 
surplus provision against future want, sickness, and old age swept 
away, but a nearly equivalent amount—expended for support—is 
deducted from his fund for living; and he is carried over at once 
from a condition of comparative abundance and comfort to one of 
discomfort and scarcity. From such a stand-point, therefore, it 
would seem to be evident that politics, or the science of govern. 
ment, in place of being a matter to be hurrahed over, or made the 
subject of action based on personal ambition or emolument, or on 
compromise and expediency, is in reality a part of the most serious 
and important business of life, and finds its most intelligent and 
necessary expression in seeing that nothing in the nature of obstruc- 
tion or disturbance shall be artificially or needlessly created which 
can in any way diminish the amount of the annual product of the 
nation, or impair the equality of its distribution among the masses. 

Man without tools, and by his simple, unaided efforts, can ac- 
complish but little in the way of production; but by controlling 
and using the forces of nature, and by the practice of industry and 
economy in conjunction with such using, the amount of material 
abundance which he can produce (pro duce, to lead forth) from the 
earth—the source of all wealth—is practically unlimited. Remove 
now all the unnecessary and artificial obstacles which ignorant and 
selfish legislation has placed in the way of the equitable distribu- 
tion of this abundance, and the amount of unavoidable poverty and 
scarcity falling to the lot of man will be reduced to the minimum. 
The trouble with this nation to-day, is not that it has too little of 
accumulation, but rather that it does not know how to use, to the 
best advantage, that which it has. 


* Report Labor Bureau of Massachusetts, 1876, p. 342. 








SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY—ANCIENT AND 
‘MODERN. 


II. 


THE Stoics, like the authors of the Bridgewater Treatises, had 
pressed science into the service of religion by the theory of final 
causes. They had examined the eye, and had found an organ con- 
structed curiously to enable us to see. So the ear seemed to be made 
to hear, the feet to walk, the hands to minister to our various neces- 
sities. In the whole system of nature they had found an extraor- 
dinary adaptation of means to special ends, and the universe, as they 
supposed, was generally subordinated to the interests of man. 

From the evidence of contrivance they had passed to a contriv- 
ing mind, and had built together a specious fabric of natural the- 
ology. Lucretius met the Stoics on their own ground, and antici- 
pated precisely the modern objection to the same positions. The 
argument creates more difficulties than it removes; for if we are to 
suppose every thing which exists to have been designed, we have to 
account for the existence of evil, while scientifically the inference 
of intention confounds organization with mechanism. In machinery 
the instrument is manufactured to supply a need which has been 
felt already. Men dug the ground with their hands before they in- 
vented spades, and they used spades before they invented plows. 
They made plows to do the work more easily which they were 
already doing with inferior means. They fought before they used 
shields and lances; they slept on the ground before they had beds; 
and they ate and drank before they had dishes and drinking-cups. 
In the organized works of nature the process is reversed. The use 
does not produce the instrument, but the instrument occasions the 
use. We see because we have eyes, we speak because we have 
tongues of a peculiar form, we hear because we haveears. But with- 
out eyes there could be no sight, without tongues there could be no 
articulation, there would be no sound if there were not ears to 
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hear. We are too feeble and too ignorant to place ourselves be- 
hind the purposes of the Maker of the universe and insist that he 
intended this and that. We do not know what he intended. We 
see only that he does not work as we work, and if we insist on evi- 
dence of conscious design, we make the moral phenomena of human 
experience hopelessly inexplicable. Organization is not contrivance, 
but immeasurably superior to contrivance. What it is we can not 
tell. We see only that the organs which we so much admire do not 
come into existence complete, as we should expect to find them if 
they were made with a determinate purpose. They are developed 
slowly, age after age, in successive modifications of a single type, 
the fish’s fin becoming the wing of a bird, or the arm and hand of a 
man, the fish’s scales becoming the bird’s feathers; the horse’s hoof 
a variation of the finger nail. 

Having launched man into the world, Lucretius traces his history 
along the lines of the modern palzontologist. Sir John Lubbock 
might have transcribed many passages from him without altering a 
word. He describes the unclothed, houseless biped, hiding help- 
lessly in caves, in danger of carnivorous beasts, and poorly feeding 
himself on rootsand leaves. A branch of a tree provides him with a 
club and pebbles are his first missiles. The stone age follows. He 
tears the ground with flints. He rises to bows and arrows. 
He kills animals and clothes himself with their skins. He sees 
sparks fly, and learns partly by accident the use of fire. He warms 
his lodging with it and dresses his food. A forest breaks into flame 
on a mountain-side. Straying afterward among the ashes of the 
conflagration, he finds copper ore which had cropped above the sur- 
face smelted by the heat. He examines it, he heats it again and 
finds it soft and malleable, and when cold once more he discovers it 
to be hard as stone and available for a thousand uses. The copper 
age succeeds the stone age, and the iron the copper, and so on 
through all the epochs of mechanical discovery. The neces- 
sities of his body being provided for, the mind begins to work. 
The man opens his eyes to the wonder of what is around him. He 
has done much for himself. But forces are at work about him and 
within him, before which he is helpless. Pains rack his bones, dis- 
ease lays him prostrate and powerless. Tempests destroy his crops. 
Floods sweep away his homestead and his stock. The thunder 
rolls, the levin bolt shoots from the cloud. The earth shakes, the 
meteor blazes across the sky. The sunrise and sunset do not strike 
him with wonder. He has been accustomed to them from his birth 
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and he knows that if the sun disappears, he will find it again when 
he wakes from his slumber.’ 

But what the sun was, or what the moon, or what the bright 
procession of glittering gems which on cloudless nights passed over 
the vault of the sphere in majestic calm, what these were who could 
tell? The largest and brightest of these orbs moved among the 
stars, on courses of their own, perhaps with life, with motion, with 
motives, with will and purposes of their own. The clouds, too, 
‘the fierce harbingers of storm and desolation, what were they? 
Awe-stricken men called them gods, or the work of gods, with 
passions like those of man. They bent before them with trembling 
7 deprecation of their wrath. They invented religion, and in so doing 
filled themselves with causeless terrors which banished peace from 
their waking thoughts and filled their dreams with phantoms. 

But their misgivings were not to haunt them forever, 


Ignorantia causarum conferre Deorum 
Cogit ad Imperium res et concedere Regnum. 


With knowledge of the causes of things, the dominion disappeared 
of these imagined beings. Nature, when examined reverently, 
— showed no caprice,no sign of interference or passion or willfulness ; 
one unchanging sequence of natural cause and natural effect pre- 
vailed throughout the universe. Each phenomenon was preceded 
by some natural force producing it, and each advance of science 
was a guarantee to men of security and happiness. Miserable man 
was, and miserable he would be, so long as he was haunted by the 
dread of the unknown; not that the gods themselves, whatever 
they might be, inflicted pain on any inferior creatures ; the gods were 
blessed in themselves and paid no heed to mortals. But wretched 
mortals tortured their own souls by causeless fear and terror. Thun- 


1 It would seem true that, what we call the “solar myth” had been already sug- 
gested as an explanation of the current legends ; but the theory found no favor with 
Lucretius, who dismisses it in a few lines as sensible as they are beautiful. 


‘* Nec plangore diem magno, solemque per agros 
Queerebant pavidi palantes noctis in Umbris, 
Sed taciti respectabant somnoque sepulti, 
Dum rosea face sol inferret lumina ceelo. 
A parvis quod enim consuerunt cernere semper 
Alterno tenebras et lucem tempore gigni 
Non erat ut fieri posset mirarier unquam, 
Nec diffidere ne terras eterna teneret, 
Nox in perpetuum detracto lumine solis.”—De Rerum Naturdé, lib. v. 
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der and lightning were the chief strongholds of superstition. Horace, 
we remember, professed to have been converted by a thunderstorm. 
Lucretius, though his knowledge fell far short of ours, was still satis- 
fied that these aerial disturbances were natural phenomena. There 
was never thunder froma clear sky. Clouds accompanied it always, 
and clouds of a peculiar character. Could it be believed that the 
Olympian Jove came down intoa cloud to be nearer to his mark? If 
the thunder was his voice, he would warn before he struck; but 
the flash always came before the sound. If the lightning struck the 
wicked, some sign of purpose might be admitted, 


**icti flammus ut fulguris halent, 
Pectore perfixo documen mortalibus acre.” 


But these fiery missiles fall on the innocent and the evil alike. 
They fall on the shrines of the gods themselves as readily as on 
the palaces of tyrants. Most often they fall on the earth or into 
the sea. Were we to suppose that the Omnipotent was practic- 
inghishand? Lucretius did not know the phenomena of electricity. 
But with intuitive genius he had anticipated two, at least, of our 
most important modern discoveries. He had perceived that force 
was a constant quantity, that it was not expended, but was converted 
from one formintoanother. Hc had ascertained, also, that heat and 
light were intimately connected with force. A blow produced heat; 
sparks flew when steel was struck with flint; lead would melt by 
friction, even by the friction of the air when passiag swiftly through 
it. His editor, Creech, selects this particular theory as an illustration 
of his scientific credulity. Lucretius had in fact struck on the 
exact explanation of the incandescence of meteoric stones. 

From thunderstorms Lucretius passed to the other aerial pheno- 
menon of rain. Rain was credited to Jupiter Pluvius, or whoever it 
might be. Lucretius showed, with ingenious clearness, that rain did 
not descend from any reservoir of waters above the firmament. It 
descended because it had first dscended by evaporation; moisture 
rose from the sea, rose from the ground, rose whenever any wet thing 
became dry. In the sky it condensed into clouds, from which it fell 
again in rain. 

So going one by one, through the chief strongholds to which super- 
stition attached itself, the Epicurean poet insisted, and as we all now 
admit, insisted truly, that every one of them could be traced to 
natural causes acting in a definite way, and that there was no sign 
anywhere of miraculous interposition. 
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Of this universal system man was a part, but not the chief part, 
as in his vanity he imagined. Nature, in her work of generation, had 
no special thought of man, above her other children; she had placed 
him on the earth, a being who, if he could control his passion and im- 
agination, if he could labor quietly and enjoy the fruit of his labor, 
was capable of modest happiness, and was equally certain of misery 
if he gave way to wild ambitions or disordered appetites. Society 
formed naturally, and regulations were made for the good of all, to 
enable society to hold together. If man would submit to these regu- 
lations, and would fulfill such functions of labor as fell to him, he 
might live out the space of years which nature had allotted to him in 
peace and content. Hisallotted time being over, then comes the end. 
And what is the end? From sucha philosophy there could come but 
one answer. Lucretius is only peculiar in this, that the answer which 
he gives has no note of sadness in it, but is proclaimed as a message 
. of good news, a deliverance from groundless alarms. The future life 
which haunted the consciences of the early nations was an antiicpa- 
tion of torment. So far from being any check on vice, Lucretius in- 
sisted that it was a provocation to crime by adding new terrors to 
death. The enormities into which men were seen daily plunging 
were adventured only to escape want and poverty, and want and 
poverty were dreadful because they were avenues to death. But 
death rightly looked on was no fearful thing, scarcely a thing to be 
regretted. What was death? The separation of soul and body. 
And what was soul? When a child was conceived did some im- 
mortal spirit come racing through the sky to take possession of the 
growing germ? Not so atall. Soul was generated with body and 
corresponded to body. In the human body there was a human 
soul. In an animal body there was an animal soul. A horse had 
not the mind of a man, nor a man the mind of ahorse. The soul 
was born with the body, and grew with itsgrowth. Feeble, like its 
tenement, in infancy, it strengthened as the body strengthened, came 
to its maturity when the youth became a man, and with the coming 
on of age mind and limbs lost their power together. 

Whatever might be the nature of the soul, it was inseparably con- 
nected with an organized system of matter, and could have no exist- 
ence independent of it. The human soul and the animal soul were 
the same in kind, they differed only as their bodies differed, and 
resembled each other in the same proportion. At death the soul 
of both dissolved like smoke, and ceased to be. 


‘* Ergo dissolvi quoque convenit omnem animai, 
Naturam ceu fumus in altas aéris auras.” 
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In a human body, and nowhere else, could a human soul have 
existence. Clouds did not form in the sea. Fish did not swim on 
dry land. Blood did not flow in a flower-stalk, or sap in stones. 
To every thing there was an allotted place. The mortal had no fel- 
lowship with the immortal. . 

Was thisasad conclusion? “Rather,” says Lucretius, “it is the 
most consoling of certainties. Death is nothing, for where death is 
we are not. Before we were begotten empires were convulsed ; 
provinces were wasted with fire and sword; nations were sunk in 
wretchedness. We knew nothing of these calamities. They touched 
not us. Wecould suffer nothing, for we were not. As it was be- 
fore we began to live, so it will be again when we have ceased to 
live. Storms may roll over the earth, land may bt mixed with sea, 
and sea with sky. We shall know nothing of it. The substance of 
our bodies will be in other forms, with other souls attached to them. 
New beings will have come into existence, to live and pass away as 
we did. But those beings will not be ws. The continuity once broken 
is broken forever. We shudder when we look upon a corpse. We 
imagine that when our bodies are corrupting, we shall be in some 
way present and conscious of our own decay. It is not so. Our 
bodies will decay, but we shall not be present. We shall not be any 
more. We shall not suffer any more. “Ah!” some one says, 
“must I leave my wife and children, and my pleasant home? Must 
all be taken from me?” They will not be taken from you, for you 
will have no being. You will not miss them. You will know no 
regrets or vain longings for what is gone. Your friends will lament 
foryou. You will not lament for them. You will be in peace. 

“Why, then, unhappy mortal,” says Lucretius to the vain com 
plainers, “ why do you grieve? Why cry out on death? Has your 
life been happy, the banquet is over; you have taken your fill; 
depart and be thankful. Have you been unfortunate, has life 
brought you sorrow and pain, why wish for more of it? Life and 
sorrow end together. Would you live forever? The terms of 
human existence do not alter. Had you a thousand lives they could 
bring you nothing new. You would but tread again the same circle. 
As it has been with you, so it would be, though you could repeat 
the process to eternity. This is nature’s sentence, and who shall 
gainsay her? Dry your tears. Peace with your idle whines. Use 
your time wisely while it is yours. A little space and it will be gone. 
The ages before you were born are a mirror in which you can read 
the ages tocome. The past has no terrors in it. The future has 
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none, unless you create them for yourself. Real indeed they are to 
you as long as you anticipate them. Tityus and Sisyphus, Cerbe- 
rus and the furies! the thought of these will cause you agonies as 
long as you believe inthem. Know these spectres for what they are, 
the offspring of your own fears, and be at rest. Who and what are 
you that you dream of immortality? Wiser and nobler men than 
you will ever be have lived, and are gone. Accept your fate. 
There is no remedy.” 

Such was the Lucretian creed, which has this merit in it, that it 
is free from cant. There is no half belief here; no affectation; no 
‘professions from the teeth outward, of what the heart disowns; no 
feeble struggling to reconcile the irreconcilable ; no half-formed mis- 
givings, which take from our actions their pith and marrow, and 
make us dread to look into our consciences for fear of what we may 
find there. It was a creed naturally accepted by resolute men who 
were too proud to play intellectual tricks with themselves, and in it 
is expressed completely the practical genius of the Roman empire. 
The multitude never adopted it. The multitude continued their 
offerings at the temple, consulted the oracles, and prayed, or affect- 
ed to pray, to the gods. The State did not openly profess it. The 
State maintained scrupulously the established _decencies and 
ceremonials, but it was the real conviction of the Roman intellect. 
It was the creed of Julius Czesar. It was the creed at heart of Cicero. 
Tacitus would not have called himself an Epicurean, but his opinion 
was substantially the same. Above all, it was a confession of the 
faith on which for four centuries the civilized world was ruled. The 
Romans knew nothing and cared nothing for spiritual ideals. Peace, 
order, justice between man and man, and material prosperity, these 
were the sole aims of the Roman administration, and the expla- 
nation of their contemptuous toleration of the motley superstitions 
of the age. 

Nations have never been formed on such principles. Nations in 
their infancy aspire to something else than material prosperity. 
They have beliefs, enthusiasms, patriotisms, with a savor of noble- 
ness in them. Czsar himself owed his conquests to the self-devo- 
tion of his soldiers, his own affection for them, and to his inconsis- 
tent idealism. And the experiment of the Roman empire showed 
that nations can not any more live by such principles after they have 
arrived at maturity. Coarse minds are brutalized by them. The 
average mind rejects them, and prefers superstition, however wild. 
Gibbon considered that, on the whole, the subjects of the empire 
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enjoyed greater happiness in the years which intervened between 
the accession of Trajan and the death of Marcus Aurelius than at 
any period before or since; but it was a happiness in which their 
nature became degraded, and when the shock came of the barba- 
rian invasions they had lost the qourage to resist. 

It would of course be preposterous to pretend that there was any 
general resemblance between the state of things under the Roman 
sovereignty and the present condition of Europe and America. Then 
the whole civilized world was held down under a single despotism. 
Now free and powerful nations confront each other, each jealous of 
its rights, and resolute to maintain them ; each professing to prefer 
honor to prosperity. And yet in the long run the fate of nations is 
determined by the convictions about the nature and responsibilities 
of man which are embodied in their policy, and are entertained by 
the ablest thinkers ; and every where, it may be said, opinions are 
now professed by men whom we agree to admire, and are accepted 
by politicians as the rule of legislation, which recall the phenomena of 
the time when the old order of things perished, as if high cultivation 
itself was like the blossoming of a plant, the final consummation of a 
long series of past efforts which precedes a great change. The 
flower sheds its petals. Seed-vessels develop in the place of it, from 
which after a long winter there arises a new era. 

The nations of modern Europe, like the early Greeks and Romans, 
formed their original policy on religion. For centuries states and indi- 
viduals alike professed to be governed in all that they thought and 
did by the supposed revelation which was given to mankind eigh- 
teen hundred years ago. Avowed disbelief of it there was none; 
of secret, silent misgiving there was probably very little. For prac- 
tical purposes that revelation was accepted as a fact, as little allow- 
ing of doubt as the commonest phenomena of daily experience. 
The universal confidence received its first shock at the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century. Just as the original pagan creed was 
made incredible by the legends with which it was overspread, so 
Christianity was overgrown by a forest of extravagant superstitions. 
Conscience and intelligence rose in revolt, and tore them to pieces. 
For a time all was well. The weeds were gone; the faith of the 
early church was restored in its simplicity. The Huguenots in 
France, the Lutherans in Germany, the Puritans in England and 
Scotland were as absolutely under the influence of religious belief 
as the apostles and first converts. Providence to them was not a 
form of speech, but a living reality. The preambles of the English 
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Acts of Parliament referred always to the will of the Almighty as 
the foundation of human law. Skeptics even then had begun to 
exist. There were men who, after the authority of the Church had 
been shaken, had not acquiesced in the authority of a book; and 
philosophy commenced its search for other grounds of certainty ; 
just as it commenced in Greece before ordinary men had begun 
consciously to disbelieve in Paganism. , But in neither instance 
had these first efforts any wide effect. The time was not ripe for 
Democritus; it was not ripe for Hobbes or Spinoza. In an age 
when the massive intellect of Cromwell was satisfied with Protest- 
ant Christianity, and hungry village congregations could demand a 
second hour from their preachers, philosophy might speculate in 
its closet, but it could not affect popular sentiment. The disin- 
‘tegrating forces, however, worked on below the surface. Puritan- 
ism and its ways went out of fashion. The austere virtues of the 
Commonwealth were followed by folly and dissipation, and free 
thought again raised its head. A new and enlightened genera- 
. tion turned with shame and penitence from a piety which sent 
wretched old women to the stake for crimes which had no exist- 
ence save in the diseased brain of cowardly fanatics. Disbelief 
in any present exercise of supernatural power extended backward 
upon the past. The mythologies, the oracles, the auguries of the 
old world came to be regarded as dreams. The miracles of the 
medieval church were dismissed as forgery and illusion, and the 
cures still alleged to be worked at the shrines of Catholic saints 
were used as an argument, being admitted to be false, to show how 
these legendary stories had passed into belief. The Old and New 
Testament resisted longer the dissolving influence. They were 
protected by the enchantment which still surrounded the accredited 
records of revelation, and the history of the chosen people was looked 
on as exceptional and special. But a charm, however sacred, could 
not long repel the restless efforts of'the speculative intellect. If 
miracles were so inherently improbable that we were entitled to 
reject without examination every alleged instance of contemporary 
supernatural interposition, on what ground could we draw a line so 
rigid between sacred and profane history? The lives of the saints 
were as full of marvels as the Book of Kings or the Acts of the 
‘Apostles; why were we to disbelieve every story which lent support 
to a religion which we did not like, while we insisted on the absolute 
‘truth of each single detail which we found in the Bible? Revelation, 
it was said, was itself a miracle; the divinely authenticated author- 
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ity for a mitaculous history. Such an answer was a tacit concession 
that a miracle could not be substantiated by human evidence. The 
spirit of Democritus had revived in Epicurus; the spirit of Hobbes 
revived in Hume. The Essay on Miracles threw into words a con- 
viction which had been already formed in every logical mind in 
Europe. If the supernatural was to be admitted any longer, it must 
be received by faith; it could not be proved by reason. So far as 
philosophy had a word to say about the matter, the theological posi- 
tion had been taken by storm. Hume's arguments were desperately 
resisted, as it was natural that they should be. Ingenious attempts 
were made to recover the captured lines, but the conclusions de- 
manded were too weighty for the premises. _No human skill could 
make it probable on grounds of reason that while profane history 
was full of fiction and mistakes, every incident and every word 
should have been recorded exactly in sacred history. Such a his- 
tory would be itself the greatest of miracles; and to assume a mir- 
aculous book was an act of faith, as Hume said, and it could be 
nothing else. 

In the last century there were no penny newspapers carrying 
over the world the newest discoveries, with leading articles and 
criticisms addressed to the million. Philosophic writings had a 
small and select circulation, and the million continued to think as 
their fathers had thought. If we can believe Berkeley and Butler, 
however, their most accomplished lay contemporaries had ceased 
to believe in Christianity as completely as Pericles and Alcibiades 
had ceased to believe in Jupiter; and had the political condition of 
the world remained undisturbed, the doubt would have probably 
extended downward, and the state of opinion at which we have at 
present arrived might have been anticipated by halfacentury. But 
the growth of liberalism on the Continent had been swifter than with 
us. The catastrophe of the French Revolution, with the enthrone- 
ment of the Goddess of Reason, appeared as the visible fruit of infi- 
delity. The English mind was terrified back out of its uncertain- 
ties, and determined, reason or no reason, that it would not have 
the Bible called in question. It was decided that Hume had been 
sufficiently answered by Lardner and Paley. The discussion was 
not to be reopened ; and English middle life returned for nearly 
half a century to the fixed convictions of earlier times. 

Behind the banner thus resolutely raised came an effort to restore 
the influence of religion on the heart and emotions. First there was 
a prominent revival of evangelical piety. As the wave of spiritual 
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feeling lost its force, it has been succeeded by superstition and by 
a less sincere and simple, but still ardent appeal to tradition and 
Catholic principles. The leaky vessel has not been repaired, for 
repairs were impossible, but the chinks and flaws in her planking 
have been tarred over and painted. Stained windows have gone 
back into the churches, and the white light which sufficed for the 
simple, truth-loving Protestants have been replaced by the enervat- 
ing tints so dear to the devotional soul. Organs and choristers, 
altars and altar ornaments, fine clothes and processions, the mystery 
of the real presence, in the name of which more crimes have been 
perpetrated in Europe than can be laid to the charge of the bloody 
idol in Tauris—we have them even now among us in full activity. 
The religious mind has set itself with all its might to make things 
seem what they are not, and turn back the river of destiny to its 
sacred fountains. 

In vain. Practical life has meanwhile gone its way. The 
principles of the once abhorred French Revolution have been 
adopted as the rule of political action, even in conservative Eng 
land; and silently, without noise or opposition, we have taken 
Jeremy Bentham for our practical prophet, and have admitted as 
completely as was admitted by Augustus Czsar, or Trajan, that civil 
government has no object beyond the material welfare of the peo- 
ple. The will of God has no more a place, even by courtesy, in our 
modern statutes. Political economy is the creed which governs the 
actions of public men; and political economy, by claiming to be an 
interpretation of a law of nature, dispenses with Providence, while 
it assumes as an axiom that the masses of men are, have been, and 
ever will be influenced by nothing else than a consideration of mate- 
rialinterest. Eccentric individuals may have their generosities, their 
pieties, their tastes for art or science or amusement. Interest is 
the one constant commanding motive on which the practical states- 
man can rely. Respectable people fight against the unwelcome 
truth when it is thrust upon them inconveniently. They believe 
in political economy, and they believe that they believe in Chris- 
tianity. Naively and unconsciously they betray their true convic- 
tions in the language which they habitually use. When the 
English Liturgy was written, “wealth” meant well-being. Well- 
being is now money. Ask what a man is worth, the answer is 
his rent-roll. Has he been fortunate? He has made a good 
speculation, or he has inherited a “legacy” when he did not 
expect it. Is the nation “prosperous”? Where should we look 
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but to the rate of wages and the imports and exports? Are we in 
an age of progress? The income-tax decides. The standard of 
human value has become again what it was under the Czsars, and 
which Christianity came into the world to declare that it was not. 
People continue to go to church. They continued then to go to 
the temples. They say their prayers in public, or perhaps in 
private. Sotheydid then. The clergy pray for rain or fine weather, 
and on great occasions, such as the potato blight, the archbishop 
issues a special form of petition for its removal. But the clergy 
and the archbishop are aware all the time that the evils which they 
pray against depend on natural causes, and that a prayer from a 
Christian minister will as little bring a change of weather as the 
incantation of a Caffre rain-maker. We keep to conventional forms, 
because none of us likes to acknowledge what we al] know to be 
true; but we do not believe; we do not even believe that we 
believe, the bishops themselves no more than the rest of us; no 
more than the College of Augurs in Cato’s time believed in the 
sacred chickens. 

An energetic people are impatient of insincerity, and the con- 
victions which we all act upon have at last found a voice precisely 
as convictions of an analogous kind found a voice in Lucretius. 
We have practically eliminated Providence from the administration 
of things. The Lucretian philosophy has revived again, reinforced 
by a vast accumulation of new knowledge, to tell us, as Lucretius 
did, that the universe can be accounted for without the hypothesis 
of aProvidence. Thetheory of development, as it is called, does not 
deny the existence of God any more than Epicureanism denied 
it. It denies only that the phenomena require the existence of 
such a being to account for them. For a time, even after the 
authority of tradition was shaken, science seemed to be on the 
side of religion. The evidence of design in nature was urged, as it 
was urged by the Stoics, in proof of a designing mind ; and as long 
as each species of plant and animal was believed to be distinct from 
every other, each one of them required a special art of creation to 
bring it into being. Both positions are now abandoned by advanced 
scientific thinkers. Lucretius’ objections are again held to be fatal 
to “final causes.” If the “ omnia ex ovo” is not an acknowledged 
certainty, if we are not yet agreed that we are all descended from a 
jelly-fish, yet every naturalist of consequence is convinced that the 
phenomena of life are produced on constant and uniformly acting 
principles of law; that the history of the animal creation is a his- 
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tory of progressive growth, lower forms being succeeded by higher, 
as the foetus in the womb develops into a man, without any sign 
of the action of any external energizing powers, 

Moral and historical philosophy have modeled themselves on 
the same type. Moral philosophy, based on the necessities of society 
and general expediency, needs no God or voice of God, in the con- 
science, to explain its principles, while the admitted facts that the 
character of a man depends on his organic tendencies, affected by 
education and circumstances, have modified, in spite of us, our 
notions of free-will and our definition of moral responsibility. In 
history, again, ingenious writers discover laws of evolution, causes 
operating through centuries, determining the characteristics of 
successive epochs, exhibiting individuals as the plaything of 
broad and general forces, and reducing still further the limits 
within which they can be the authors of their own actions. 
Unchanged in principle, the Lucretian interpretation of life 
and its conditions is passing swiftly into general acceptance. 
And now arises the serious question how far these notions 
will go, and how they will affect such spiritual belief as we 
still continue to hold? The theory of development may be 
held, and is held, by many persons who look forward to a 
life beyond the grave. Can this expectation any longer allege a 
rational ground for itself, or is it a plant which grew in another 
soil, and lingers now as an exotic in a climate with which it has no 
natural affinity? Time will show; but meanwhile we may learn 
something from the history of the past. In the Rome of the 
Empire, religion had less to say for itself than it has now, and 
science relatively had far greater advantage over it. The print 
which has been left by Christianity on the character of mankind is 
too deep to be effaced or disregarded. Yet even in the Roman 
Empire, the sciences which mastered the intellect could not master 
the emotion, and there is an insight of emotion which the intellect 
can not explain, but which nevertheless does and will exercise an 
influence which can not be ignored; and there are virtues necessary 
to human society which will only grow when emotion is allowed to 
speak. 

The educated Romans had satisfied themselves that there was 
no hereafter; that Tartarus was a dream, and that at death they 
faded into smoke. They could discourse eloquently on the good 
and the beautiful. They could enforce order by the policeman. 
They could develop useful arts. They could cultivate science and 
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material progress. They could create the condition, in fact, which 
was so impressive to the mind of Gibbon. But morality and purity 
and charity, patriotism, enthusiasm, even art and poetry, withered 
under a creed which deprived life of its human interest and the 
imagination of every object which could kindle it. Very remark- 
ably, even among statesmen like Celsus, who still held to the scien- 
tific formula of things, a belief in a future life and future retribu- 
tion made its way once more against the wind into the position of 
an admitted truth. The better sort of men clung vaguely to the 
moral principles of religion; and when paganism was fairly dead, 
all that had been true in paganism, a belief in God, a belief that 
the world after all was not deserted by a moral government, that 
our earthly life is but the threshold of our true existence, all this 
revived in Christianity. Centuries passed before the transformation 


was complete, centuries of miserable retribution for the long pur- 


suit of a godless, material prosperity. The civilized animals (for 
animals only they had proclaimed themselves to be) were awakened 
roughly from their dreams by the fierce inrush of the “Scourge of 
God” out of the northern forests. 

Man’s nature is the same as it always was. Science has much 
to teach us, but its message is not the last nor the highest. If we 
may infer the future from the past, a time will come when we shall 
cease to be dazzled with the thing which we call progress, when 
increasing “wealth” will cease to satisfy, nay, may be found inca- 
pable of being produced or preserved except when relegated to a 
secondary place, when the illusions which have strangled religion 
shall be burnt away and the immortal part of it restored to its right- 
ful sovereignty. A long weary road may lie before us. Not easily 
will an inviolable atmosphere of reverence form again round spirit 
ual faith to warn off the insolent intruder. Piety, reverence, hum- 
ble adoration of the great Maker of the world, are in themselves so 
beautiful that religious faith might have remained forever behind that 
enchanted shield, if imaginative devotion could have kept within 
bounds its wild demands upon the reason. Not till Catholics had 
piled superstition on superstition, not till Protestants had elabo- 
rated a speculative theology which conscience as well as intellect at 
length flung from it as incredible, did the angels which guarded the 
shrine fold their wings and fly. The garden of Eden is desecrated now 
by the trampling of controversy, and no ingenious reconciliations of 
religion and science, no rivers of casuistic holy water, can restore 
the ruined loveliness of traditionary faith. But the truth which is 
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in religion will assert itself again as it asserted itself before. A 
society without God in the heart of it is not permitted to exist; 
and when once more a spiritual creed has established itself which 
men can act on in their lives, and believe with their whole souls, it 
is to be hoped that they will have grown wiser by experience, 
and will not again leave the most precious of their possessions to 
be ruined by the extravagances of exaggerating credulity. 


























THE CENTENARY OF ROUSSEAU.’ 


I, 


T was on Sunday in the spring of 1728, and the citizens of the 
charming city of Geneva have been to church listening to doc- 
trines nominally of the old school of Calvin, although much of the 
old fire had burned out, and left only their form. After the ser- 
vices it was common for the young people, especially those not of 
the straitest sect, to ramble in the neighboring fields; and there is 
always a latitudinarian tendency in young blood and muscle. At 
this time an engraver’s apprentice, a youth of sixteen, with a brace 
of companions, joined the ramblers, and started upon a long walk. 
The youth had already been twice punished for not returning in sea- 
son, and he shrank from a third experience of that kind. He hurried 
back to the city, eager to be in full time to find the gates open; but 
he was half a league behindhand, and before he could reach the 
walls the evening bell had rung, the gates were shut, and the draw- 
bridges raised. The poor fellow flung himself upon the ground in 
despair, whilst his comrades made fun of the affair, and thought 
only of finding their way home in the morning and explaining their 
bad luck to easy parents. He made up his mind not to go back. 
The world was all before him, and he took his chance. He had a 
hard time, but he found grander work to do than engraving under a 
harsh master. When next this youth came to live in Geneva he 
brought a name known through Europe; for who then did not know 
John James Rousseau, the most eloquent of French writers and the 
most daring of radicals; the apostle of the empire of nature and 
man, as Calvin was apostle of Christ and His saints? Yet at times 
he mourned over that truant act, and in his Confessions he wrote 
that but for that folly “ I should have passed, in the bosom of my re- 
"1. ‘‘Saint-Marc Girardin. Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Sa Vie et Ses Ouvrages.” Avec 
une Introduction par M. Ernest Bersot, Membre de l'Institut. Two vols. 12mo. 
Paris, 1875: Charpentier et Cie. 
2. ‘‘Rousseau.” By John Morley. Two vols. 8vo. London : Chapman & Hall. 1873. 


3. “‘ History of French Literature.” By Henri Van Laun. Three vols. 8vo. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1877. 
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ligion, of my native land, of my family, and my friends, a mild and 
peaceful life, such as my character required, in the uniformity of 
work which suited my taste, and of a society after my heart. I 
should have been a good character, good citizen, good father of a 
family, good friend, good craftsman, good man in all.” Very likely 
he was sincere in this sigh for the simplicity of his young days, but 
it was not the whole of his heart, and this eulogist of nature had 
his full share of human weakness towards the world, its great men, 
its fair women, and its fame. 

Now that a hundred years are closing over his grave, let us try 
to look a little into the life and genius of this man, with an especial 
reference to his influence in our day. It seems best to speak first 
of his years of preparation, then of his working time, and to close 
with some thought of what he has done that will not pass away. 

I, When young Rousseau thus left his native city there was very 
little either in his education or character to give promise of his com- 
ing renown. The second son of a Genevan watchmaker in moderate 
circumstances, and of a mother, a minister’s daughter, who died in 
giving him birth, he became virtually the only child by his elder 
brother’s running away and never returning ; and he seems to have 
been the pet of his kind aunt Jacqueline, who took his mother’s 
place and never allowed him to go into the street with other chil- 
dren alone. He began his schooling by reading with his father the 
stock of romances that his mother left, and they sometimes sat up 
all night to finish some fascinating volume, not without the free flow 
of tears, which was so easy in the Rousseau constitution. When 
the romances were exhaused, the father’s more substantial library 
was resorted to—a very good collection of history and general liter- 
ature, with a copy of Plutarch’s Lives, which was the boy’s especial 
delight, even more than Bossuet’s eloquence or Moliére’s fun. So 
his education began with romance, and even in the history which 
he most liked romance was as conspicuous as instruction. So the 
tone was given in boyhood to‘ his whole’ life, and the child, who 
when a man wrote that he was born almost dying, is thus described 
in the famous Confessions: “I had no idea of things, but all senti- 
ments were already known to me. I had conceived of nothing. 
I had felt every thing.” In 1722 his father, who was no pattern of 
good temper, and who easily passed from tearful pathos to jealous 
spite, quarreled with the Geneva Council, left the country, broke 
up his household; and the son was sent for two years to a neigh- 
boring village to school. There, in a minister's family, he found 
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less to tell of his studies than of his personal experience, and no pas- 
sages in his Confessions are more significant than his description of 
the beginning of the bad habit that so tainted his life, and the out- 
break of that indignation at injustice which made him such a vol- 
cano in literature and politics. Leaving school, Rousseau returned 
to Geneva and lived two or three years with his uncle, not doing 
much at his books, and on the lookout for something to do for a sup. 
port. It was in question whether he was to be a watchmaker, a law- 
yer, ora minister. He preferred the latter of the three; “for I 
thought it a fine thing to preach,” he says. Preach he did, and 
always, but not from the pulpit; and after trying his hand without 
success in a notary’s dull office he was apprenticed to a bad-tem- 
pered engraver, with the result already recorded. Such was the lad 
who at sixteen ran away from Geneva, much of a scapegrace, yet 
not without strong impressions of early religious training, and great 
love for his native place. 

Rousseau’s personal history has been so fully written out, and the 
particulars are so near at hand, and so familiar to well-informed 
readers, that it is not well to go much into details, and it is best to 
be content with pointing out the influences that most developed his 
mind, and shaped his thought and life. It is important for us to re- 
member that this runaway apprentice, who so easily cut loose from 
home and country, and made so light of history and law in his 
glorification of individual independence, was eminently a child of 
the ages, and carried the great past with him in his reckless tramp 
through Europe. He was of the old French stock, and only three 
generations in a direct line separated him from Didier Rousseau, the 
son of a Paris bookseller, and the first emigrant to Geneva in 1529, 
seven years before Calvin came. The fact of Rousseau’s ancestry is 
well worth mentioning in connection with his radical and revolution- 
ary career. There was a Nemesis in his mission, and his work was 
part of the retribution which France drew upon herself by the re- 
pression of the religious liberty which was the safety of Germany 
and England. Of course the Jesuit reaction against the Reforma- 
tion had not begun in France in 1529, and the butchery of St. Bar- 
tholomew and the assassination of Henry IV. and the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes were in the future ; yet France had set her 
face against the new life, and the son of Didier Rousseau was one of 
the advanced guard of refugees, whose exile was to be expiated 
bitterly in the coming years, when the long imprisoned yearning for 
freedom broke its way out in fire and blood. The end of that 
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Hegira of Huguenot faith and character is not yet, and this centen- 
ary of Rousseau has many serious lessons for Frenchmen who love 
their country, and who hope and pray for liberty with law, and for 
reason and conscience with faith and loyalty; Frenchmen whom 
Saint-Marc Girardin so nobly represented. 

In sketching his course of training for his public career, it is 
apparently proper to divide his years of preparation into three peri- 
ods, the first of them closing with his flight from Geneva at six- 
teen, in 1728; the second ranging from 1728 to his stay in Paris, 
where he went in 1741; the third period taking in the eight or nine 
years of his Parisian life, with the episode of his Venetian adven- 
tures, and ending with his first taste of fame in 1749. What educa- 
tion he received in the first of these periods we have seen in a hasty 
glance. The second period, which embraces the important term 
from sixteen to twenty-nine years of his age, was more fitful and 
less happy. He faced towards Savoy, found shelter at a village a 
few miles distant with a priest, who introduced him to a new con- 
vert to Romanism, the famous Madame de Warens, the good- 
hearted, pleasing, but strangely weak woman who became after- 
wards his paramour, by whose influence he was sent to a convent at 
Turin. There, in the Hospice of Catechumens, his sense of decency 
was shocked by the manners of some of his fellow-seekers for light ; 
yet he with marvelous ease gave in his adherence to Rome, and 
arriving at the Hospice April 12th, 1728, abjured his Protestant faith 
April 21st, and was baptized into the Romish Church two days after. 
He may have had some thought of the splendid career of St. 
Francis de Sales, who brought so much elegance and eloquence to 
Geneva after Calvin’s austere rule, but he makes no mention of it. 
He seems to have had no earnest doctrinal convictions of any kind, 
and his nominal conversion was rather an easy acquiescence than a 
religious change, with perhaps a predominance of dread of going 
back to Geneva, and a desire to find friends and bread. If love of 
the flesh-pots of Egypt had any thing to do with his return to the 
old Church of Rome, he certainly had no great measure of such 
reward, for the ghostly fathers of the monastery, helped by the 
offerings of the faithful of Turin, set him adrift on the wide world 
with twenty francs in small money to live upon. Then came years 
of fitful service and vagrant travel, with adventures among all classes 
of people, vain attempts to study theology, then to be a land-sur- 
veyor’s clerk, whilst his destiny turned mainly upon his association 
with Madame de Warens, with whom he took up his residence at 
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Chambery in 1732, and with whom he lived in the romantic retreat 
of Les Charmettes from 1736, with intervals of interruption, till 1741. 
Offended by her fickleness, perhaps disgusted by her looseness, he 
accepted a tutorship under hopeful auspices at Lyons, and, near 
dying of its drudgery, he found the way back to his old haunts, 
only to be more convinced that there was no home for him there. 
Then he faced for the second time toward Paris, and in 1741 he 
made his home in the city which, in spite of all his professions of 
love of nature and dislike of society, was to be the mistress 
of his destiny, his school, his motive, his love and his hate, his 
fascinating charmer, and his warning example. Paris has a strange 
way of treating all sorts of royalty; and the majesty of genius has 
found her as fickle as has the majesty of lineage and arms. She 
left the new-comer awhile without notice, and then accepted him 
as the “last sensation” when he’ came out with his startling para- 
doxes. When his daring touched the foundations of conventional 
order, and made courtly harlots straighten up in horror at his heresy, 
she proscribed his book and his person; and years afterwards, when 
the old order was shaken, Paris placed his bones in her stately Pan- 
theon and gave her fairest crowns to his brow. # Two powers strug- 
gled in alternate love and hate in Rousseau, and Geneva and Paris 
stood for the whole world to him; and whilst Geneva inspired his 
thought, Paris ruled his life and hastened his death. 

In Paris, Rousseau, on his return from Venice, towards-the end 
of 1744, committed himself to two lines of influence that acted 
upon him through life. He took to himself, for better or worse, a 
coarse, ignorant, but not foolish or heartless servant-girl, Theresa 
Le Vasseur, whom after a fashion he married about twenty-five 
years afterwards; and he also began the literary work that gave 
him his fame. This man was from first to last a living paradox, a 
bundle of contradictions, and we are met at the outset of his public 
career by these two startling contradictions: He who was to be 
the most famous reformer of society, love, and marriage, and to re- 
buke the vices and falsehoods of the prevailing manners, and_to 
kindle even among refined women a great enthusiasm for conjugal 
and parental affection, began his literary life by taking a low-bred 
creature for his housekeeper and companion, after having lived for 
years with a well-born and well-bred lady, who prefaced her pro- 
posals to him with a little sermon on prudence and health very much 
in his own preaching vein. Then, again, the man who was to be 
the great master of French style, and eloquent beyond any of his 
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race, and the father of the new literature of France, was near his 
fortieth year before he came out as an author, and had given any 
proof of his rare quality. 

We must leave the first of these contradictions to the sagacity of 
novel readers; but as to the singular contrast between his scatter- 
brain habit of study, his vagrant ways, and the exquisite style which 
bloomed out late from so unpromising a plant, there is much to be 
said in explanation, although perhaps we must rest after all in the 
stubborn fact that the style was in the man, and it was bound to 
come out, as every herb bears flower and fruit after its own kind. 
It is obvious, however, that he had one advantage as a writer which 
mere scholastic pens fail to have. He was not swamped, as so many 
learned men are, by a deluge of dictionaries, a flood of words. He 
saw nature and life, men and things, at first hand, very much as the 
old classics saw them; and he had much of their naive and realistic 
way of reporting what he saw. This classic directness is all the 
more remarkable in that he was in one respect less like the classics 
than any of the great writers of his time, and he abounded in what 
the classics were quite free from—the sentimentalism that constantly 
turns upon itself aad insists upon feeling of its feelings instead of 
feeling things. So he brought a kind of Homeric freshness into the 
new age of introversial thought and subjective sentiment. At the 
same time, whilst he was not overburdened by much learning, he 
contrived to find out pretty much all that had been said and done 
by the great thinkers and actors in history, and hard as it was for 
him to give his mind to severe and continuous reading, he held on 
to his book or his man in spite of poor memory and slow logic, 
until he was master of the idea or system. So he seems to have 
known Plato and Cicero, and to have been no stranger to Fénelon 
and Bossuet, Locke and Hume. He picked up a little Latin and 
mathematics, and was at home in botany and music. . 

Every plant has its own time to flower, and is hurt by forcing ; 
and Rousseau was not a century plant, but perhaps a half-century 
one. His bloom apparently came alike from his nature and train- 
ing, and from his atmosphere and exposure. He was a genius, but 
not one of the regular line and accepted order. He was neither a 
born philosopher, poet, nor painter. He originated no new idea, and 
left no original creation of character in poem, drama, or fiction. 
His peculiar province was human society, and nature was its field. 
His rambling life of nearly forty, years opened to him every aspect 
of society in Switzerland, Italy, and France, where as servant and 
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secretary in good families he saw much that the world does not see, 
and books and conversation revealed to him the world which he 
had not seen. In his way, moreover, he had always been trying his 
tongue and pen at expression. He was a great talker and letter- 
writer, and so he had been making rough studies before his great 
works began. He had been training himself in primary schools be- 
fore his great university received him ; and he found himself face to 
face with no less a subject than the civilization of the eighteenth 
century—the subject that he was to treat before he knew of his 
election to his post, not as a novice, but as an expert, not as a raw 
student, but from the professor’s chair. He opened his mouth, or 
rather he moved his pen, and his style came. It came as the clus- 
ters of the well-placed and nurtured vine yield at harvest their rich 
juice. What makes the choicest vine possess its unique and origi- 
nal flavor, how far the stock and how far the soil and the air and 
the exposure to the sunshine and rain do it, it is not easy to say. 
But we know the wine when we taste it, and the Rousseau vintage 
hasa touch of the inebriating Falernian of Homer and the mystical 
Lachryme Christi of Dante, with passion and pathos in its thrill. 
The taste of it has brought strange companions together in fellow- 
ship ; and Robespierre and Chateaubriand, St. Just and Lamartine, 
Jefferson and Priestley, Goethe and Byron, Madame de Staél and 
George Sand have clasped hands over that fascinating cup. The 
eighteenth century, and perhaps the nineteenth, has had no such 
master of style as this runaway engraver’s apprentice, John James 
Rousseau ; and whilst a critic as keen as Sainte-Beuve finds certain 
vulgarisms in his diction, and says “ his style, like his life, contracted 
some of the vices of his early education and of the bad company 
which he kept at first,” he allows that “the style remains still the 
surest and the firmest which one can offer in the field of modern in- 
novation,” and he calls Rousseau the “father of the literature of 
_the heart and of the painting of inward life.” 
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THE SIZE AND ORGANIZATION OF ARMIES: 


ENERAL UPTON’S work is so closely crowded with facts, 

and the conclusions drawn therefrom are of such vital interest 

to both England and America at the present time, that we can not af- 
ford to pass them lightly by. They derive additional importance for 
the reason that they are presented tothe public byan officer of rare 
merit and excellent character, a graduate of the Military Academy at 
West Point, a brilliant commander of artillery, infantry, and cavalry 
during the late war, the authorof the infantry tactics now in use by 
the militia as well as by the regular army, and for five years a pains- 
taking and conscientious instructor of the art of war at the Military 
Academy. In short, he is acknowledged by those who know him 
to be one of the most accomplished soldiers of his day. He is, 
withal, an untiring and methodical student, and has brought to 
the task, which he has just finished, both experience and ability, 
supported by a genuine enthusiasm for the profession of arms. An 
earnest desire to see his country free itself from the disadvantages 
of a policy of expedients, and establish a simple, economical, and 
efficient military system, adapted to its real wants, and at the same 
time governed by such just and correct principles as have been 
approved by its own bitter experience, as well as by that of all other 
modern nations, is apparent in every page of the work before us. It 
is but the merest truism to say that the first step towards a correct 
conclusion, in reference to any subject of human interest, is to observe 
and correctly understand the facts connected therewith, and the 
principles which connect and govern them in their proper relations 
with each other. The statesman can depend no longer upon native 
instinct or untrained ability, however brilliant, to guide him success- 
fully in dealing with the problems of modern government. This is 
an age of skepticism and progress, and he who would be wise must 
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observe carefully and study thoughtfully whatever subject claims his 
attention. If he would avoid error, he must not blindly follow the 
precedents of the past. These remarks are true in reference to the 
arts as well as to science; and yet Congress, which shapes our insti- 
tutions, and in a large measure controls our destiny as a nation, 
seems to have utterly failed to comprehend them, at least in refer- 
ence to military matters. It has been said that the American people 
belong to the most warlike and the least military race in the world ; 
and while this may not be literally true, it is perhaps sufficiently so 
to suggest and explain the difficulty which has hitherto been met 
with by all who have undertaken to arouse an active and intelligent 
interest, whether in or out of Congress, in the importance of estab- 
lishing our military institutions upon sound and progressive prin- 
ciples. It has been frequently asserted that, having no dangerous 
neighbors, we need no standing army, especially so long as neither 
Mexico nor Canada are more highly blessed with that expensive 
luxury than ourselves. Our Indian wars are nearly at an end, and 
our government is established on an enduring foundation; peace 
and order reign throughout the land, and hence it is urged that the 
army should be greatly reduced, if not disbanded. But this is a 
hasty conclusion. It is only necessary to point to the labor strikes 
and the lawless destruction of property last year, which paralyzed 
the business of the country, and defied the State governments and 
militia everywhere, to show the danger of acting upon it. It will 
be remembered that the very foundations of government were 
threatened, and that order gave place to anarchy, till the Federal 
courts called upon the regular army to assist their marshals in 
enforcing obedience to the law. As population increases, and the 
struggle for existence becomes sharper, the danger of strikes followed 
by violence and internal commotions will increase. What has hap- 
pened may happen again; the Commune has established its head 
quarters in New York, and has its branches in every State; and it is 
but the part of wisdom to recognize a well-organized army as neces- 
sary to a strong and stable government. The average politician, “ re- 
posing full trust and confidence in the courage and patriotism of the 
people, points with pride” to the fact that our volunteer system, mod- 
eled upon that of England, where compulsory military service is as a 
rule unknown, has carried us successfully through four desperate and 
sanguinary wars, including the most formidable rebellion mentioned 
in all history. But we should not forget that England, being an insular 
country, and the foremost maritime power of the world, is almost 
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entirely free from the danger of invasion, and hence, although war- 
like in the highest degree, has failed to keep pace with the Conti- 
nental nations—each standing armed at its neighbor’s door—in 
perfecting the machinery by and through which all her strength and 
resources can be brought to bear with certainty, economy, and 
promptitude, either for offensive or defensive war. Neither should 
we forget that although “the sun never sets” upon the dependencies 
of the British Crown, with its 250,000,000 subjects, its entire armed 
force amounts to less than 400,000 men, one half of whom are serv- 
ing in India, and the other half scattered throughout the world; nor 
that while the army in India, according to the author, affords the 
best example for our study and imitation, the English army at 
home presents more features for our avoidance and condemnation 
than any other, except that of China. It is true that England has 
made great conquests, and exerted a tremendous influence in all 
parts of the world; but it is also true that these conquests and 
this influence are due rather to her naval supremacy, backed by 
her great wealth, than to her army—in spite of, rather than because 
of, her military system. While every other nation has discarded the 
idea of voluntary, and substituted therefor that of compulsory 
military service, based upon the well-settled principle that every 
able-bodied male citizen owes his first duty to his country, England 
and America alone adhere to the notion that the patriotism of their 
people will fill the ranks of their armies whenever necessity requires 
it. While the Continental nations have made extraordinary prog- 
ress in perfecting the organization of their armies, England and 
America have made no progress whatever, but have adhered steadily 
to the practices and traditions of the past. Their statesmen have 
given far more attention to internal politics, or to the spread of their 
political and commercial influence, than to the study of military 
organization. The time has come when they should change their 
policy, but for widely different reasons. 

Russia, with her army of nearly 2,000,000 men, has conquered 
Turkey, and from her advanced positions in Central Asia is thought 
to be threatening India. Should she maintain her conquest, and 
fasten upon Constantinople, England, under the control of her 
present administration, will not hesitate to fight for her supremacy 
in the East. If diplomacy fails to secure compliance with her 
demands, she will be forced by the excitement of her people, if not 
in self-defense, to declare war against Russia. The first step there- 
after, will*be to secure her communications with the East; and to 
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this end she must occupy Asia Minor, Egypt, Arabia, Persia, Afghan- 
istan, and Beloochistan, either as an ally, protector or conqueror, thus 
uniting all of Southern Asia under her sway. Indeed, she could well 
afford to permit Russia and Austria to divide Turkey in Europe, if 
they would consent in turn to her peaceable absorption of Turkey 
in Asia, and the countries lying between the Mediterranean and her 
Indian possessions. Could the British Government in this manner 
extend and consolidate its power in Asia, the Eastern Question 
would be settled upon a rational and permanent basis. Through 
her naval supremacy and her control of Gibraltar and Malta, 
she could always maintain her connection with Egypt and the 
Levant ; and this, with the help of the Suez Canal, and the railroads 
she would certainly build through the valley of the Euphrates, 
would enable her to meet the Russians at every point, from the 
Castle of Asia to Peshawur, with more than even chances of suc- 
cess. Speculation as to the policy of England from our point 
of view is perhaps idle ; but with Lord Beaconsfield every thing seems 
possible, and he may yet surprise the world with some such policy 
as we have indicated above, to be carried out through diplomacy by 
preference, but through force if necessary.* Be this as it may, no 
thoughtful person can read what General Upton says of the firm but 
beneficent rule of England in India, without earnestly wishing to see 
that rule extended over all of Southern Asia. On the other hand, 
no one can read his account of the organization of the home forces 
of England without perceiving at once the inadequacy of her army 
to a great Continental war, and the necessity of its reinforcement 
by troops from her dependencies, and its reorganization upon the 
same wise principles which were observed in the reorganization of 
the European and native forces serving in India. With its bound- 
less resources of men, material, and money, the British Empire is 
still one of the foremost powers of the world, and when its govern- 
ment shall in earnest set about perfecting the machinery for the 
effective utilization of those resources, the strongest government 
may well beware how it leaves her the slightest excuse for going to 
war. 

Happily there is no such emergency upon us as that which is 
now at the door of England. Peace prevails throughout our land, 
and upon all our borders; and yet the book under consideration 


1 Since this article was written the London Zimes and Pall Mall Gazette have 
published articles advocating the establishment of a British protectorate over Turkey 
in Asia. 
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contains an important lesson for us, if we would but learn it. Our 
little army of less than 25,000 men, scattered over half a continent, 
claims our fostering care. Its officers are acknowledged to be 
well educated, well behaved, and deserving. Indeed, we do no 
violence to the facts when we say that in these respects they are 
not, as a body, excelled by the officers of any other nation. Mostly 
educated at West Point, and trained in the varied and exacting 
service of our frontiers, or in the bloodier experience of the civil 
war, they are recognized everywhere as worthy of the highest con- 
sideration, while their honesty and fidelity have become proverbial 
throughout the land. Occasionally one has fallen by the wayside, 
overcome by temptation; but we may fairly offset this by the 
remarkable fact, that at the end of the late war the entire visible 
power of the country, both North and South, was controlled by a 
few generals, most of whom had served in the regular army, but not 
one of whom ever sullied his hands by an ill-gotten farthing, or used 
the power intrusted to him for personal or ignoble ends. When it 
is remembered that at that time every army, nearly every army 
corps, and a majority of the divisions in both the Federal and Con- 
federate armies were @ommanded by graduates of the Military 
Academy, we may well stop to consider the significance of this state- 
ment, and whether or not we should continue to be indifferent to the 
causes and influences which have rendered it possible. Our regular 
army, small, neglected, and organized on a defective plan, has 
- exerted an enormous influence upon our growth, prosperity, and 
civilization. Sustained by the patriotism of the people, and sup- 
plemented by the volunteers, it has been largely instrumental in 
saving the government in more than one great emergency, and 
no one can say how soon or in what manner it may be called 
upon to save it again. It is true that it stands apart and alone, 
and has always been looked upon with envy and suspicion by 
a few politicians and demagogues. It has been called a “ pre- 
torian guard, dangerous to the liberties of the people,’ while 
West Point has been denounced as a “hotbed of aristocracy ;” but 
it is within limits to say that the former is less like a pretorian 
guard than any military force ever organized, while the latter is the 
most thoroughly democratic institution in this or any other republic. 
Neither wealth nor social position is of the slightest value to the 
cadet in his course through the Military Academy ; every one stands 
apon his own merit, all are treated alike, and no one is permitted 
to graduate unless he reaches the prescribed standard of efficiency. 
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The survival of the fittest is absolutely the law, and it is no more 
than just to say that the law is fairly and impartially administered. 
Indeed we are within bounds when we declare that our Military 
Academy is the most creditable institution connected with our 
system of government. It has paid the country back a thousand- 
fold for the money expended upon it; and its welfare and improve- 
ment should always command the favorable attention of Congress, 
rather than its active hostility, as is too frequently the case. It has 
always been justly and honestly administered ; it inculcates patriotic 
and national principles, a loyal devotion to duty, and a faithful sub- 
ordination of the military to the civil authorities, whatever may be 
their political complexion. It is, therefore, entitled to the confidence 
and support of both political parties, and should not be madea bone 
of contention between them. 

The system of military education at West Point, differing from 
that of all other countries except Japan, where it has been copied, 
grew naturally out of the necessities of our situation. When the 
Academy was founded the country was sparsely populated, and 
schools and colleges were scarce; the government as well as the 
people was poor ; hence it was found necessary to educate the cadets 
in every thing except the merest rudiments, and at the same time to 
train them practically and theoretically in all the branches of the 
military art, and also in all the studies necessary for a scientific 
education. As the country has increased in wealth, schools and col- 
leges have grown up everywhere, and hence the standard of admis- 
sion to the Academy has been gradually raised ; so that, although 
it still requires proficiency in only the common branches of a plain 
English education, the original idea that every cadet should be 
instructed, practically and theoretically, in all the duties of each 
arm of service is still the fundamental principle of the establish- 
ment. The result is that the corps of cadets is perhaps the only 
body of troops in the world equally familiar with all the practical 
duties of infantry, cavalry, artillery, ordnance, and engineers. The 
graduates are at the same time the only officers who, at the 
beginning of their active career, are equally at home in all arms 
of the military service. As a matter of course we are not to be 
understood as suggesting that all are equally good, or that any 
are perfect. To the contrary, after they leave the Academy and 
are assigned to their particular branch of service they have much 
to learn; and here is precisely where our system of military 
education is imperfect. In every country of Europe, each branch 
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of service has its special school, and some branches have several 
grades of schools. We have an artillery school at Fortress Mon- 
roe which has done, and is doing, much to elevate the scien- 
tific and practical efficiency of that arm, although it can hardly 
be said to enjoy a legal and permanent existence. A school for 
the infantry, to be located at Fort Leavenworth, has been sug- 
gested, and some steps may have been taken towards its organi- 
zation, but a school for the cavalry has hardly been talked of 
yet. It is true that the officers of all arms are well trained in the 
practical duties of small commands, both in garrison and upon the 
frontiers; but their service is far from favorable to careful theoreti- 
cal study. The engineers have a torpedo station, where the offi- 
cers, who may chance to be serving with the battalion of engin- 
eers, are carefully taught such practical duties as the limited 
means at hand will permit. The greatest school of all, that of 
service in the staff departments or corps, is carefully and rigidly 
closed to the body of our officers. The favored few, who, by political 
influence, chance, or merit, as the case may be, secure appointment 
to the vacancies as they occur, become specially familiar with the 
duty of the corps to which they are appointed; but the great 
mass of the officers remain always in that branch of service which 
they choose or to which they are assigned when they are first 
appointed to the army. There are many disadvantages resulting 
from this condition of affairs, the greatest of which is enmity 
between the officers of the line and staff, a lack of incentive for 
study, and a lower standard of efficiency for both. In every other 
country the staff corps are composed of but a few higher officers 
permanently attached to them, while the lower grades are filled 
by selection for a limited period of years, and always after a careful 
examination upon a prescribed course of studies appropriate to the 
particular branch of the staff service to which the officer aspires. 
These examinations are generally regulated by law, and conducted 
by distinguished officers who have passed them successfully or been 
specially selected therefor. 

In the army of India the system of examination and selection 
is carried to such an extent, that even the seven European officers 
of each native infantry regiment, and the eight of each native 
cavalry regiment, are detailed from the staff, after passing a special 
examination in tactics, law, languages, and civil and military admin- 
istration. In view of the fact that the staff is interchangeable 
with the line, and is continually regenerated by this same system 
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of examination, most rigidly applied, it will be seen that the chance 
for an incompetent person to reach a high command or an impor- 
tant position is reduced to a minimum. It is but proper to explain 
that the Indian army was.not reorganized till after the transfer of 
the government from the East India Company to the Crown, and 
that this reorganization grew directly out of the lesson taught by the 
Sepoy rebellion. So thoroughly has the work been done, however, 
that the author, after describing it fully and clearly, declares the 
Indian army, as it now exists, to be the best model in the world for 
our imitation. We note only one serious omission from his account 
of it, and that is, he fails to explain the means, if any there are, by 
which its ranks are to be kept full. It seems self-evident that a sys- 
tem of compulsory military service is necessary there if anywhere, 
and that the organization of the machinery for carrying it efficiently 
into effect is one of the gravest problems with which England has 
to deal. Voluntary service may prove sufficient under ordinary 
circumstances, but its failure in India in times of great commotion 
can scarcely be a matter of doubt. It is incompatible with either a 
highly organized or a primitive state of society, unless both patri- 
otism and fanaticism are unusually active and well sustained. It 
failed most signally, under exceedingly favorable conditions, to fill 
the vacancies either in the Federal or the Confederate armies in the 
latter days of the Rebellion, and must always fail when similarly 
tested. 

We learn from the work before us that our military system 
differs from that of European nations in four essential particulars. 

First, our officers are educated for all branches of the service, 
while theirs are educated for special branches. In this the advan- 
tage is probably with us at the start. 

Second, our staff corps are permanent and closed; each officer, 
once admitted, becomes a part of his special corps, and, except in 
the engineers and ordnance, may retain his position and receive 
his promotion “in turn,” and not otherwise, without ever becom- 
ing a whit more capable than he was the day he was appointed. 
In all European armies the staff corps are open, and are gene- 
rally “organized in such manner that the officers constantly pass 
from the line to the staff, and the reverse. They thus keep in 
sympathy with the troops, know their wants and fighting quali- 
ties, and, furthermore, know how to manceuvre them in nearly 
every emergency that may arise.” 

Third, our army is maintained upon a basis of expedients, dic- 
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tated by national excitement or partisan feeling; the ranks of the 
regiments are filled by voluntary enlistments, the lawful strength 
of each remains practically unchanged, and when additional force is 
required, regiments of volunteers or militia, the men and officers of 
which are alike green and untrained, are called out for short terms of 
service, and are generally discharged by or before the time they be- 
come inured to actual warfare. In all European countries military 
service is compulsory, and every able-bodied citizen must render it 
when called upon, first with the colors for a period varying from 
three to five years, second in the reserve from four to seven years. 
Thus a large part of the able-bodied citizens are trained and ready 
for service whenever called upon. 

Fourth, the regiments of our army have neither depots nor 
reserves; their organization is inexpansive, and they are in practice 
generally weaker in times of war than of peace. In all European 
armies, except that of England, each regiment of infantry, artillery, 
cavalry, and engineers has its depot, occupied by one or more com- 
panies, whose principal duty is to collect, equip, drill, and forward 
the men called in from the reserve as they are needed. The armies 
themselves are maintained on two distinct bases—one known as the 
peace footing and the other as the war footing. The relative 
strength thereof is determined by political and economical consider- 
ations, the general rule being, however, that an army on the peace 
footing is about half as large as on a war footing. The soldiers, 
after being discharged from service with the colors, remain four or 
five years longer subject to recall to the ranks as a reserve of trained 
men, by which the army can be raised almost instantaneously to a 
war footing, and still have a surplus of disciplined men to fill such 
vacancies as may be occasioned by casualties or disease. In addi- 
tion to the regular reserve of trained soldiers, a second body of 
men, known as the “ersatz (or supplementary) reserve,” is maintained 
by some countries, as Germany and Italy. These men are called 
upon only in case of prolonged war; their training is limited to a few 
months, but it is sufficient to teach them their places in the ranks, 
and to accustom them to the use of their arms. Military service 
usually begins at twenty-one, and continues, in different countries, 
from twelve to twenty years. 

There are a number of other points of difference, relating to 
organization, discipline, promotion, and general administration, but 
for want of space we cannot allude to them more specifically. The 
most perfectly organized army of Europe is, perhaps, that of the 
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German Empire, which, between the 15th of July and the Ist of 
September, in 1870, “ was mobilized, crossed the frontier of France, 
overwhelmed a great army, forced it to seek the shelter of its fort- 
resses, securely invested it, captured an emperor at the head of a 
relieving army, and destroyed what was supposed to be the strong- 
est military empire on the globe.” If, in the language of the author, 
we now compare our military policy during the first century of the 
Republic with the present military policy’of European nations, we 
shall find that the difference lies principally in this—‘“ that while 
they prosecute their wars exclusively with trained armies, com- 
pletely organized in all of their parts, and led by officers specially 
educated, we have begun and have prosecuted most of our wars 
with raw troops, whose officers had to be educated in the expensive 
school of actual war. As the result of this policy, the War of the 
Revolution lasted seven years, the War of 1812 two and one half 
years, the war with Mexico two years, and the War of the Rebellion 
four years. The total number of men called out in the War of the 
Revolution was 231,771 continentals, and 164,087 militia—total, 
395,858. Inthe War of 1812, 38,136 regulars, 458,463 militia, 10,- 
110 volunteers, and 3049 rangers—total, 509,808. In the war with 
Mexico, 26,922 regulars, 73,532 volunteers—total, 100,454; while 
during the War of the Rebellion, according to the figures of the 
Adjutant-General, the number of volunteers of all classes which 
took part in the rebellion and were regularly discharged was 2,234,- 
421. In addition tothe volunteers, 402,659 militia were called into 
the service, making a grand total of 2,683,759 men.” 

The author has not furnished us with the cost of these wars, nor 
with the losses incurred therein, except in the case of the last-men- 
tioned, in which of the Federal losses were 304,369 killed or died of 
wounds and disease. The losses of the Confederates, as nearly as 
can be determined, were between 200,000 and 250,000 men, making 
the total number of citizens who perished in the war something over 
one half million. 

We trust that in his promised work upon military policy General 
Upton will give the relative losses of the regulars and volunteers in 
battle and by disease, and the relative amounts of money expended 
for these troops. Comparisons should also be made between the 
relative cost of our wars and those of Europe, so far as it is practi- 
cable to make such comparisons. These figures, we do not doubt, 
will show more conclusively than many volumes of argument the 
inexcusable extravagance and inefficiency of our military system. 
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In order to increase the economy and to diminish the disparity 
of the loss of life due to the differences between our military policy 
and that of Europe, the author suggests two plans—either of which, 
if matured in time of peace and adhered to in time of war, will pro- 
duce far better results than any we have hitherto attained. His 
first plan 
“is to so organize the regular army that by the mere process of filling its cadres 
it may be expanded to such proportions as to enable it, without other aid, to bring 
our wars to a speedy conclusion. 

“The second plan is to prosecute our future wars with volunteer infantry, sup- 
ported by the regular artillery and cavalry, apportioning the officers of the regular 
army among the volunteers in such manner that all of the staff departments, and, 
if possible, all of the companies, battalions, brigades, and higher organization, shall 
be trained and commanded by officers of military education and experience.” 

It will be observed that neither of these plans can be carried 
into effect without special legislation, resting upon the follow- 
ing fundamental conditions: That every able-bodied male citizen 
shall perform military service when called upon to do so. The 
country should be divided into military districts and sub-districts, to 
which should be assigned certain military organizations, the men of 
which should be recruited within their limits. The government, 
both national and local, must abandon the payment of all bounties, 
and rely upon its right to draft men into the service whenever any 
district fails to furnish its quota. This should be done through a 
provost-marshal-general’s department. The machinery for enrolling 
and drafting must be ready at all times, so that the recruits shall 
be forthcoming the moment war is declared; the regiments of all 
arms of service must have depots representing them in the districts 
to which they belong, the duty of which shall be to collect, arm, 
equip, and forward all recruits to’their regiments. All commissions 
should be issued by the President, and when the army is increased 
to meet the contingencies of war, commissions should be provisional 
for the war, one third of the promotions to be made for distinguished 
skill and gallantry in battle, upon the recommendations of the mili- 
tary commanders in the field, or upon the report of boards specially 
appointed to investigate the act of skill or gallantry. And, finally, 
the whole military scheme and policy must be perfected in time of 
peace, in order that it may be made to work efficiently in time of 
war. 

The chief object to be kept in view in the proposed reorganiza- 
tion is that the army, in time of peace, shall be simply a training- 
school to prepare officers for staff duty and to hold high commands, 
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to which end, in the author's opinion, “it is indispensable that an 
interchangeable relation should be established between the staff 


and the line.” 
The lowest grade of the permanent officers of the different staff 


departments should be that of major. 


« All captains and lieutenants being so many supernumerary officers of the line, 
detailed from two to four years, with a legal provision that after each detail the 
officer shall serve with the troops, either in his own or some other arm of service, for 
a period at least equal to one half the time he was detached.” 

“Should we decide to reorganize our staff departments so that each shall be 
composed partly of permanent officers and partly of supernumerary officers of the 
line, detailed for a term of years, we may assure ourselves that we are making no 
rash experiment by recalling the facts previously stated, viz.: That in India all of 
the officers in the adjutant-general’s department, quartermaster-general’s depart- 
ment, ordnance department, all brigade majors, fort adjutants, personal staff officers, 
and garrison instructors, are detailed for a period usually limited to five years ; that 
in England all officers in the adjutant-general’s department and quartermaster-gen- 
eral's department are detailed _for the same period ; that in Austria all of the officers 
of the adjutant-general’s department belong to the line of the army in which they 
receive their promotion; and that in Italy, Germany, and Russia, no officer, even 
after receiving a permanent appointment in the staff, is exempt from service with 
the troops.” 

“To the War Academy, and to the principle of requiring every officer of the staff 
to serve with troops in the line, before each following promotion, is ascribed the 
brilliant success achieved by the German staff in the Austro-Prussian and Franco- 
German wars.” 


In carrying out this plan of reorganization, the author recom- 
mends the consolidation of the adjutant-general’s and inspector- 
general's department, and the substitution of the following organi- 
zation in time of peace: 


“One general, 6 colonels, 6, lieutenant-colonels, 12 majors, and 12 captains, the 
grades above captain to be permanent, each major being required to serve a term 
of three years in the line before being promoted to lieutenant-colonel, his place 
during the interval to be filled by a major from the line. The grade of captain to 
be filled by the detail of captains from the line for the period of two years, during 
which time they should learn to perform the office work at the head-quarters of the 
different military divisions and departments.” 


In time of war the organization of this department 


“should consist of the necessary number of officers for, bureau work at Washing- 
ton, and an additional number for the field at the rate of 1 major, chief of staff, 
and 1 captain for each brigade; 1 lieutenant-colonel, chief of staff, and 2 captains for 
’ each division ; 1 colonel, chief of staff, 1 lieutenant-colonel, and 3 captains for each 
corps; 1 general, chief of staff, with tle necessary number of field officers and cap- 
tains for each army.” 


~ 
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Under this organization, the author correctly says: 


“The chiefs of staff would be enabled to devote themselves to the study of maps 
and to the collection of such geographical and statistical information as would 
qualify them to assist in directing the movements of troops, while their assistants 
would perform the work of adjutant-generals, inspector-generals, and mustering 
officers, done heretofore by officers of separate departments.”’ 


It can scarcely be doubted that this would prove efficacious and 
economical. It would encourage the officers of the line to pre- 
pare themselves for other than regimental duty, while it would 
secure for the adjutant-general’s department a higher order of tal- 
ents than has hitherto been assigned to it; and this is paying it a 
high compliment, for the officers of that department, as now organ- 
ized, will compare most favorably with those of any army in the 
world. 

The quartermaster’s, subsistence, and pay departments, and the 
signal corps, should all be reorganized on the principle of detail, for 
which the law need only prescribe that all the captains and lieuten- 
ants now serving with these corps “ shall be distributed as so many 
supernumeraries to the infantry, artillery, and cavalry,” the cap- 
taincies in future to be filled by captains or first lieutenants detailed 
from the line for the period of four years. In time of war, these 
departments should be provisionally increased by the addition of a 
sufficient number of officers to give the necessary staff to each corps 
and army. All vacancies above and including that of major in the 
permanent part of these departments should be filled by selection 
from the officers who have been on detail or been trained therein. 

Promotions to the permanent grades of the pay department 
should be made by selection from the old and meritorious officers 
of the service, and not, as is now too frequently the case, from 
clerks and politicians who have served principally in Washington. 

The engineer corps should consist, as at present, of 1 chief of 
engineers with the rank of brigadier-general, 6 colonels, 12 lieuten- 
ant-colonels, 24 majors, 30 captains, 26 first-lieutenants, and Io sec- 
ond-lieutenants, “the first and second lieutenants to be supernum- 
eraries of the line, detailed for a period of four years.”” Promotions 
to the grade of captain to be made by competitive examination, 
open to all first lieutenants who have been detailed or served in the 
department. 

The artillery and ordnance should be merged into a single corps, 
with a chief having the rank of brigadier-general; the artillery to 
consist of the same number of officers and men as at present; the 
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ordnance, under a chief of artillery and ordnance, to consist of 5 
colonels, 5 lieutenant-colonels, 10 majors, 15 captains, and 15 first- 
lieutenants, the captains and lieutenants to be supernumerary offi- 
cers of artillery, detailed for the period of four years. 

The peace organization of the infantry should consist of the 
present 25 regiments, divided into 2 battalions of 4 companies each, 
with the 2 remaining companies as a regimental depot; the com- 
pany on a peace footing having 3 officers and 54 men, the battalion 
having 15 officers and 218 men, and the depot company 3 officers 
and 11 men. The regiment, according to this scheme, including field, 
staff, 2 battalions and depot, would have 40 officers and 460 men, 
or a total strength of 500 men; and the 25 regiments on a peace 
footing would have an aggregate strength of 12,500. By doubling 
the number of enlisted men, the strength of this organization would 
be increased to about 25,000. ,On the war footing, each regiment of 
infantry should consist of 2, 3, or 4 battalions and a depot, according 
as the infantry is to be increased to 50,000, 75,000, or 100,000 men. 
The present army would furnish, on a basis of 50,000 men, 2 officers 
of military experience to every company of infantry. Expanded to 
75,000 or 100,000 men, it could still furnish an experienced captain 
toeach company. The extra lieutenants required should be selected 
in time of peace, as in other countries, and their names borne on the 
Army Register below the grade of second lieutenant. They should 
be taken from non-commissioned officers of the army; from such 
graduates of colleges as have been instructed by officers of the 
army detailed as professors of tactics, in accordance with the present 
law; from graduates of State military academies, like those of Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, and Vermont ; and from officers of the National 
Guard or Militia—all being required to pass such an examination as 
shall be prescribed for supernumerary officers. 

Adopting the model prescribed for the infantry, each of the 10 
regiments of cavalry should, according to the author, be organized 
into 3 battalions (as at present) and a depot—1 battalion to consist 
of 4 companies and the other battalions of 3 companies each, the 
remaining 2 companies forming the depot to be stationed in the 
State whence the regiment is to draw its men and horses. Giving 
the field companies a strength of 62 men, the strength of each regi- 
ment would be 49 officers and 650 men—total, 699—and an aggre- 
gate strength of 6990 for the 10 regiments on a peace footing. In- 
creasing the men to 100 per company, and adding an extra company 
to the battalions of 3 companies each, the strength of the regiment, 
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on a war footing, would be 69 officers and 1256 men—a total of 1325 
—and an aggregate of 13,250 for the Io regiments. 

The peace organization of the artillery should be maintained 
on a basis capable of immediate expansion. ‘It should consist of 
the present number of batteries organized into a corps, or of the 
5 existing regiments organized into 3 battalions each, with 2 bat- 
teries as a depot.” On this basis, with ,the proper increase of 
battalion adjutants, quartermasters, and a slight increase in the 
strength of the companies, the regiment would amount to 62 offi- 
cers and 605 men—total, 667—-while the aggregate strength of the 
five regiments would be 310 officers and 3025 men. With the artil- 
lery and ordnance consolidated under a common chief, the ord- 
nanee,department should be composed of a sufficient number of 
permanent officers to insure its uniform operation. 

The depots of the several regiments of artillery could be advan. 
tageously located at the great arsenals for the protection of govern- 
ment property, and for the more ready procurement of the facilities 
and means of instructing the recruits in the use of the various kinds 
of guns employed in the service. 

The war strength of the artillery could be increased, so as to 
meet any demands likely to be made upon it, simply by increasing 
the strength of the companies and supplying them with batteries, at 
the rate of four guns to each one thousand men of the various arms. 

The author gives the details of an expanded organization for an 
army of 63,000, 88,000, and 113,000 men, including in each case 
13,000 cavalry ; and which, by comparison of our present and inex- 
pansive organization with the proposed peace establishment, shows 
that we can effect the transformation by the addition of only 210 
officers to the 1529 already on the Register; while the number of 
enlisted men, as compared with the number now allowed to the 
three arms of service, can be reduced by 2110. Dispensing with the 
battalion adjutants and quartermasters, the number of additional 
officers can be reduced to the 25 majors required to place the field 
officers of infantry on the same footing as the artillery and cavalry. 
If the expansive system be adopted, and the President be authorized 
under certain specified contingencies to increase the strength of the 
army, we can vary the war footing anywhere from the peace estab- 
lishment of, say 20,000 to 140,000 men, by simply increasing the 
privates of the companies in all of the regiments, or in such regiments 
of each arm as may be designated after an intelligent consideration 
of the circumstances requiring the increase. 





























THE SIZE AND ORGANIZATION OF ARMIES. §2) 


The foregoing plan has two essential advantages over any that 
have hitherto been submitted to the War Department or to Con- 
gress. First, it proposes an interchangeable relation between the staff 
and the line ; and, second, it suggests the means by which the regi- 
ments shall be made expansive and kept fully up to the requirements 
of active service. Our limits forbid a detailed reference to or dis- 
cussion of all the points involved in the reorganization of the army 
as proposed by General Upton, but there is one which even the 
average politician can not fail to discover. We refer, as a matter of 
course, to that one which provides for depots to each regiment. 
These depots, it will be remembered, are to be permanently located, 
and necessarily in the various Congressional districts, where small 
barracks would have to be constructed, and where all the money 
expended therefor or thereby would have to be disbursed. 

The author has done his work well and conscientiously, without 


-heat or prejudice, and with a noticeable absence of ‘argument for 


argument’s sake. The facts presented by him are stated with soldier- 
like brevity and directness, and are then left to speak for them- 
selves. Let us hope they will command the attention they deserve, 
and that they will at least secure for the author a place on any com- 
mission or board which Congress may appoint for the purpose of 
considering the subject to which they relate, and upon which they 
throw so much light. , 

We can not more forcibly impress upon our readers the necessity 
of adopting General Upton’s or some other carefully prepared plan 
for the permanent reorganization of our army, than by quoting 
the closing words of his conclusions: “Should we recoil before the 
small expenditure required to give us most of the advantages of an 
expansive peace establishment, we ought to bear in mind that in 
interest alone on our national debt, mostly accumulated as the fruit 
of an expensive military policy, we have paid in the last ten years 
more than $1,500,000,000.” 
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INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION. 


T may be deemed Quixotic to venture now upon predictions of 
renewed prosperity, but it is held that the limit of the fall in 
prices has been reached, and that in the practical disappearance 
of the so-called premium on gold we have evidence that our normal 
commercial relations with the world are about restored. On that 
fact, and others, may we not predicate renewed prosperity at no 
very distant day? 

The enormous increase in our exports and the so-called balance 
of trade in our favor may not be in themselves evidence of pros- 
perity, and may be for the moment even an evidence of present 
adversity, but it indicates that the conditions precedent to a renewal 
of prosperity have been reached. The great volume of our exports 
consists of articles in which we have an advantage in position and 
in the cost of production over all nations: our corn and meat Europe 
must have, or suffer from want; our cotton she must buy, or her 
operatives must be idle and her commerce crippled; our oil, our 
lumber, our leather are articles of common need, not of luxury; and 
many of our goods and wares, either by their quality or their price, 
command the markets of the world. With these products, in which 
we have the advantage of position, we may command the gold of 
the world, if we choose; and now that the gold standard has been 
reached, every one will soon admit the facts. On the other hand, 
there are but few articles that we import that can not be spared, if 
we choose to do without them. Adversity is the great teacher of 
economic truth, and many now listen to whom such words as these 
were but as idle wind when spoken a few years since. 

Had these facts been considered in 1865 and 1866, and had the 
surplus revenue of the government, then accruing in gold coin, been 
thereafter steadily applied to the payment of the demand notes of 
the government, a vast portion of the disaster which has since 
ensued would have been avoided. In the next ten years a surplus 
revenue was received by the government i” gold coin to the amount 
of over five hundred million dollars, which was misused in the pur- 
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chase of bonds not due, while the payment of the demand notes of 
the government continued to be repudiated ; the inflation of prices 
was wilfully continued ; the era of railway speculation and of mu- 
nicipal indebtedness and extravagance was promoted and made 
possible ; relief from the necessary evil consequences of war was 
deferred, and a fictitious prosperity retarded for a time the necessary 
reduction of prices and of the cost of living, which it was then 
obvious must be the conditions precedent to the return of true 
prosperity. 

- A few men, often denounced as theorists and doctrinaires, were 
then accustomed to meet and consider these subjects; but their 
words of warning were unheeded, and no attention was given when 
they declared that there were “ breakers ahead.” 

In these days of gloom and depression, it is perhaps now as fit 
to suggest that the “ breakers are nearly passed,” and that our way 
may soon be upon a smooth sea, beneath pleasant skies, under which 
the stormy danger of utter shipwreck will be forgotten. 

The one lesson which both the theorist and the practical man 
have had cause to learn during the last ten years has been that the 
industrial forces of this country may be in some measure turned in 
one direction or another by war and by legislation, or by both com- 
bined, and that the condition of individuals may be altered for 
better or for worse by such causes, but that the productive power 
of the nation can oniy be affected in a moderate degree by either, 
An ample production of all the means of subsistence equal to any 
possible demand is absolutely sure under our present conditions ; 
and all that we need now to consider in respect to legislation is to 
discover such rules relating to currency and taxation as shall not so 
alter the mode of distribution as to make even an abundance of 
material things cause temporary distress to the community. 

Legislation may for a time act as a retarding force ; but even bad 
laws can only retard, they can not prevent, general prosperity and 
comfort in this nation. 

In the autumn of 1868 the writer prepared a statement of the 
cost of the War of the Rebellion, then but recently ended, for use in 
the political campaign in which further inflation of the currency was 
one of the main points at issue. In that article, and in another 
prepared in the summer of 1869, he endeavored to call attention to 
the impending dangers of enormous losses to the business com- 
munity, to those engaged in the production and distribution of mer- 
chandise—danger alike to bankers, merchants, manufacturers, and 
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common carriers; which danger, it was even then evident, must 
ensue from the impending and necessary decline in the prices of all 
commodities. He endeavored to prove that the most vicious effect 
of the legal-tender notes had been to enhance the refad/ prices of all 
goods and wares to a much higher ratio in respect to the specie 
standard than had happened in regard to wholesale prices, especially 
the wholesale prices of farm products; that from this great enhance- 
ment of retail prices, and consequently of the cost of living, had 
come the rush of men into the work of distribution, rather than of 
production; and that as the abnormal demand of war had then 
ceased, and the more abundant production of the mills, mines, and 
works had begun to effect a decline in prices, there must be a great 
reduction and an adjustment to new conditions, and eventually a 
reduction to a specie standard under such new conditions, before 
any real prosperity could be assured. After endeavoring to prove 
that while the wholesale prices of cotton, corn, meat, and other 
exportable commodities ranged with gold at the ratio of only 135 
or 140 to 100, he then said (August, 1869), “It now takes 175 to 
200 cents in paper to buy as much at retail as 100 cents in gold 
would buy before the legal-tender act was passed; . . . there 
must be such an adjustment of prices that 100 cents in paper and 
100 cents in gold will buy an equal quantity of any thing; and in 
this necessary adjustment of prices is our danger. There is danger 
staring us in the face: danger to those engaged in distribution ; 
danger to merchants, traders, bankers, and to all debtors.” 

“ Production can not cease, quantity can not fail to be made, 
abundance must be the rule, but since prices have been inflated by 
the issue of a false and fluctuating standard of value, and since dis- 
tributors have thus been placed in danger, that danger they must 
meet, and the necessary loss they must incur.” 

“Inflation can only aggravate the danger. Contraction, until 
our currency comes to the standard which regulates itself—that is, 
to the specie standard—cost what it will, and hurt whom it may, is 
the only cure; ¢f tt does not come through voluntary legislation, it will 
come through involuntary bankruptcy.” 

It was then (in 1869) useless to attempt to reason on the sub- 
ject; it was necessary for this nation to buy its experience at the 
cost of disaster. It was without avail to refer to the experience of 
other nations, or to our own bitter losses from the Continental cur- 
rency. We were said to be a law unto ourselves, and it was assumed 
that the great economic laws of humanity did not apply to us. We 
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have learned the lesson, and the last chapter seems to have been 
opened. Now it behooves us to see if we are not really richer than 
ever before, and if we lack any thing but confidence in ourselves to 
give welfare to each and all. 

The dawn of the era of true industrial reconstruction can be 
faintly seen amid the strife of dying parties and the struggle over 
dead issues. 

All attempts to measure the contraction needed in 1868 and 
1869 were vain; all attempts to figure out a sum of notes adequate 
to the business of the country were then, as now, futile. Since then 
the contraction has come; it has been less than many supposed 
necessary, but without it the par of gold could not have been 
reached. The framers of the Resumption Act may have builded 
better than they knew, or they may have astutely reached by in- 
direction the result which could not be directly carried through 
Congress; and unless the empirical and probably unlawful proposi- 
tion to reissue and keep in force a fixed sum of /egaltender notes 
shall again cause distrust, confidence and enterprise may soon be 
manifest. 

This necessary danger of declining prices existed in 1868 and 
1869, and the consequent depression was then as evident as it be- 
came in 1873; but the national lie which was inscribed on the note 
which by legislation had been made lawful money—the repudiated 
promise to pay dollars on demand—had yet more malign work to 
perform. This potent instrument of war was turned against those 
who had authorized its use under the plea of-necessity, and con- 
verted into an instrument of destruction, when without necessity 
its terrible force was willfully continued. 

Its only useful purpose—that of collecting a forced loan in time 
of need—being ended, it next promoted the era of corporate and 
municipal borrowing. Then ensued the railway mania and the ex- 
travagant municipal expenditures ; and for five years, until the panic 
(so called) gf 1873, the necessary reduction of prices was deferred 
and the action of the causes of danger indicated in 1868 and 1869 
was retarded, while the necessary losses and causes of bankruptcy 
were increased. At length this necessary result ensued, borrowing 
ceased for lack of credit, and vast bodies of men, who had since 
1861 been employed first in war and next in building railroads not 
yet wanted, or in municipal work of all sorts, both public and pri- 
vafe, were thrown out of employment, to attempt to find occupation 
in the normal and legitimate arts of peace. 
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In that attempt they were met by the fact that vast improve- 
ments had been made in all the manufacturing and mechanic arts; 
that in many branches women did the work that men did before; 
that such had been the improvements and inventions since the ante- 
war period—many of them stimulated by the need of war—that a far 
less number of hands were needed in very many branches of industry 
even to compass a larger product. Thus it has happened that not 
only vast numbers of persons, whose occupation during the war and 
after the war, until the crisis of 1873, had been in the work of dis- 
tribution, and others whose work had been in producing the com- 
modities needed for war or for railway construction, were together 
forced to seek new occupations in new places. Such an industrial 
reconstruction must be slow; and hence the cause of long-continued 
depression has been deep-seated, and we have had years of want in 
the midst of abundance under-conditions that have made recovery 
apparently almost hopeless. An industrial revolution has, in fact, 
occurred not only in the South, but in the West and North as well. 

In 1868 and 1869 the burden of debt was mainly confined to that 
incurred for war purposes, which could have been easily borne. 
The speculative era, based on borrowing abroad and at home, vastly 
aggravated the danger of the necessary decline in prices, while 
postponing the date of its occurrence. In 1868-9 private indebted- 
ness was very small compared to that existing in 1873. 

But the end of this period of depression and loss must be near, 
and though a vast amount of individual bankruptcy and loss may 
yet remain to come to light—the wreck of past extravagance or mis- 
fortune—yet the evidences of an era of national prosperity are now 
as patent as were the evidences of approaching adversity in 1868 and 
1869. No man can predict the.date at which the favorable turn in 
affairs will become evident to all, but the elements gre at work. 
Abundance never yet ruined a nation, and the term over-produc- 
tion is only exceptionally fit: to apply it to the general conditions 
of a nation only marks the speaker or the writer as a charlatan. 
Never before in the history of this nation did the elements of 
material welfare and prosperity exist in such abundance as at the 
present time, and the blunders of legislation can only defer their 
beneficent. action. 

The actual destruction of war and the burden of war debts are 
not to-day the chief factors in our condition; on the contrary, the 
war and its debt are in a material sense worth all their cost, and the 
abolition of slavery alone far more than offsets the burden of 
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national debt by the increase of wealth to which it has opened the 
way. The establishment of the national banking system, when 
once it is adjusted to a specie basis, may also prove a vast benefit 
to the whole community. This system formed a part of a consist- 
ent, even if in some respects unwise, fiscal system; and had the 
original act not been perverted by subsequent mislegislation, the 
present prejudice against banks might have been avoided, and their 
truly beneficent function have been recognized by all. In order to 
determine the actual conditions which now control our material 
welfare, it is necessary to consider this question of the cost and 
destruction of the war separately, and then to treat the conditions 
succeeding the war. 

It is even now commonly assumed that our present depression 
is to be traced back to an actual destruction of capital during the 
war; but for this assumption there is no ground. The capital of 
the North actually and largely increased during the war, and at the 
South the devastation was confined to narrow lines and few places ; 
nor was there much real capital at the South to be destroyed, the 
blight of slavery having forbidden the accumulation of real wealth. 
The individual losses of property in slaves were not only no loss, 
but a gain in productive power, as has been well proved by the vast 
increase and variety of Southern products. Let us now turn our 
attention to the facts in respect to the actual cost of war. 

The income of the United States Government from April Ist, 
1861, to June 30th, 1868—seven and a quarter years of active war, 
or of excessive expenditure growing out of war—was as follows: 


eo ee eee sawebeenccenn $1,123, 100,488 
COI, 0600 660 0086600 cbberccensccccesccéedcscecs 830,804,468 

° Pe 6 kicbeensasancascdiensincsconnienuesees 5,145,213 
GR i ae siden 4b hb cches hike aesb duchies ed 12,831,645 


‘* premium on sales of gold, sales of captured or 
abandoned property, and sales of surplus war 
Ss 0 nbbtand oc evestcatesssecesannsoseses 241,467,672 


$2,213,349,486 
PN COs 6s rcctccans bneedeeseeeseees $2,511,000,000 
Less Pacific Railroad loans .........+..+. 26,000,000—2, 485,000,000 


POR cvs cctésenwsnnscecnvnsecpesasanncae $4,698, 349,486 


The sum of internal taxes and customs revenue of these seven and 
a quarter years—over $1,965,000,000—was a little more than the 
entire revenue of the country from the adoption of the Constitution 
to April Ist, 1861. This income, and that from loans, was all ex- 
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pended ; and this gross expenditure for seven and a quarter years, 
amounting to $4,700,000,000, partly in gold and partly in paper, is 
the measure or price of the labor performed by and on behalf of 
the government during seven and a quarter years. Assigning 
$700,000,000 as ordinary peace expenditure, somewhat more.than 
$4,000,000,000 represent the effort or labor of the North. This is 
the measure of the consumption of war in commodities or services. 
To this sum must be added the measure of the effort of the South- 
ern States in resistance, if we wish to reach an actual measure of 
the whole cost of the war to the nation; but this latter sum is to 
be computed only during four years of actual war, and at a less 
amount than the force exerted by the North, because it was mainly 
defensive. It may be assumed to have been equal to the force rep- 
resented by $2,000,000,000 of such dollars as were used in the 
North. 

The sum of this actual and hypothetical war expenditure is 
$6,000,000,000. If we convert this sum into terms of labor, the fol- 
lowing result is reached: Annual cost North and South for four years 
of actual war, about $1,100,000,000; a little over $3,000,000 a day 
for every day in the year, including Sundays, which sum, assuming 
the average payment of two dollars a day to each person, represents 
the work of 1,500,000 men, beginning with the President and end- 
ing with the drummer-boy ; or, in the arts of production, beginning 
with the manager of the railroad and factory, and ending with the 
mule-boy and the switch-tender—all alike engaged in an effort 
entirely abnormal and destructive, dut destructive mainly as to the 
capital which the war itself called into existence. 

In like manner, for three and a‘quarter years after the war a war 
expenditure, approximating an average of nearly $500,000,000" per 
annum, continued, which sum, under the above rule, further repre- 
sented an abnormal effort or exertion of labor measured at over 
$1,600,000 per day for each working day, excluding Sundays, equal 
to the work of 800,000 men at two dollars each per day. Theactual 
cost of the war may therefore be stated as the labor of 1,500,000 
men for four years of actual war, and of 800,000 men for three and 
a quarter years of quasi war. To this must be added the actual 
destruction of capital previously accumulated, which can not be 
measured in money, but which would represent a far less sum, as it 
only occurred in the actual path of the contending armies. 

These proportions are not exact but approximate ; possibly a 
somewhat larger ratio of labor should be assigned to the period of 
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actual war, and less to the subsequent period of quasi peace; but 
the aggregate is about right if the average of two dollars be accepted 
as the measure of an average day’s work. In respect to this, it 
should be considered that included in this average are the highest 
officials of state and of corporations, and the least paid operative 
of the factory or employés of the camp. It is assumed that a 
statement of cost in actual days’ work brings the immensity of the 
effort into far clearer light than a statement of the price of that 
effort in dollars. Payment was in part deferred, but the labor was 
done during the actual period of the destructive consumption of 
war. 

This exertion of force or labor for the period named implies a 
demand for iron, steel, wool, leather, cotton, corn, wheat, pork, and 
other commodities consumed by the soldiers or by the working men 
and women engaged in supplying them, the quantity of which can 
not be imagined in tons, pounds, or yards, but can only be meas- 
ured in dollars and days’ work. <A very small portion of this sup- 
ply of commodities was borrowed from abroad during this period 
—certainly not over five per cent—as the great era of foreign bor- 
rowing came later for purposes of constructing railroads. 

What was the effect upon the supply of this excessive and ab- 
normal consumption of and demand for the products of farms, mills, 
mines, and works? The demand induced the supply, and, under the 
stimulus of profit, there was not only no net destruction of capital, 
but a vast accumulation in the North: new mines were opened, 
new mills were built, new works were constructed, new fields were 
improved, new inventions were made, old inventions were perfected, 
new processes were adopted, and new methods of production and 
distribution were applied. 

Every one worked either harder, or by new inventions or pro- 
cesses more effectively; and while one portion of the increased 
product went to meet the war demand and was consumed, another 
portion was applied to increasing the tools of production or dis- 
tribution—that is to say, to an increase of capital. It matters not, 
in this view of the case, that a part of this increase was mortgaged ; 
because the debt shen incurred was ‘mainly held at home, and 
merely altered the conditions of the home title, but did not alter 
the fact of accumulation. This new capital was called into exist- 
ence by the stimulus of the war itself, and while the consumption 
and demand of the war existed. 

Demand induced supply, and the effort or labor of those who were 
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not engaged in war or in the supply of war material became equal 
to the emergency. On every side crops increased, buildings and 
works were multiplied, and railroads were extended. Nota single 
great Northern crop decreased. The mower, the reaper, the buggy 
plow—sometimes driven by women—the sewing-machine, the faster 
spindle, the better loom, the steam-hammer, the machine tool, all 
operated under constantly advancing prices, yielded ample supplies, 
while the unification and connection of the railway system, perfected 
in 1861-2, made distribution far easier than before. 

May not this rule be deduced: “Ina country of great natural 
resources and largely peopled, the demand of war creates its own 
supply ; and the material destruction of war is only to a small extent 
a destruction of capital previously in existence, but largely a destruc- 
tion of capital which might not have been so soon called into ex- 
istence except for the war itself”? In such case, if the Government 
only dare impose the taxes the whole cost can be defrayed at the 
time the effort is made. In the North, the ability and willingness 
to pay taxes kept far in advance of the courage of legislators in 
imposing them. The South paid its own cost, but it was unevenly 
distributed by the collapse,of its currency, and it was not easily 
met, because the barbarism of slavery had previously forbid- 
den almost the beginning of the arts of peace within the limits 
of the States which slavery had kept in a condition of passive 
war. 

The real cause of subsequent industrial and commercial depres- 
sion and of loss in the North (asin England after the peace of 1815) 
was the cessation of the war demand, and the necessity which en- 
sued for the discharged soldier to seek new fields and new modes 
of work; and this necessity also applied to a large portion of those 
who had been engaged in subsisting the soldier while he was occu- 
pied in the war itself. 

The depressing effect on many industries thus abnormally forced 
into existence by war, was, as we have stated, obscured in our case, 
and deferred from 1868 to 1873 by the railway mania and the era 
of excessive municipal expenditure. 

In four of the years last named over 20,000 miles of railway were 
constructed, representing an expenditure of labor of not less than 
250,000 men at $2 for each working day, while the municipal ex- 
penditure went far to absorb the work of as many more. 

At last, in 1873, the culmination came, and the true and neces- 
sary remedy only then became apparent. It then became evident 
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that the work of the country must be applied under the normal 
conditions of peace, and that there could be no complete restora- 
tion of prosperity, even if the bad conditions of the currency and 
of taxation were cured, until the population of the United States 
should be redistributed between city and country, between ware- 
house and workshop, between factory and field, between mill and 
mine, under these normal conditions of peace. Until that is ac- 
complished we shall have the glut of unsalable abundance on the 
one side, and the penury of unemployed labor unable to share this 
abundance on the other. 

This redistribution is proceeding most rapidly in the South, 
next in the West, and least rapidly in the East; because it is more 
difficult for the artisan and the operative to change his or her oc- 
cupation than it is for the men who have been employed in out- 
door labor, either of the field, the mine, or the forest. 

The South has really a better opportunity to adjust itself to 
the new conditions, because its change is from the passive war of 
slavery, through active war, to conditions of real peace and pros- 
perity now for the first time attainable. Hence the changes in both 
the position and condition of labor in the South are among the 
most startling events of this century, and the claim to be the Em- 
pire State may within ten years pass from New York to Texas. 

In attempting to solve these questions one is at first apt to im- 
pute too much ill effect to badly adjusted taxation. In respect to 
the question of taxation, bad methods doubtless aggravate other 
causes of depression and loss; but it must be remembered that more 
excessive taxes were borne and greater fluctuations in the currency 
occurred, without grave injury to the material property of the North, 
while the war demand and supply were working, than have been felt 
since; and it was only in the effort to adjust labor to the normal 
conditions of peace that the ill effects of excessive taxation became 
apparent. _ 

When what I have called industrial reconstruction is completed 
we shall hear but little of excessive taxation, unless in some excep- 
tional places. 

When labor is rightly distributed, and has adjusted itself to the 
conditions which climate and soil render fit, the work of each year 
may be sorted about as follows: If the day be ten hours’ labor of 
the aggregate force at work, say six hundred minutes, about five 
hundred minutes will be given to the subsistence of that year, sixty 
to eighty minutes to the maintenance and accumulation of capital, 
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and not over twenty to forty minutes in the heaviest-taxed State to 
the payment of taxes. It is safe to say that the improvements and 
inventions applied to production since 1861 have been so great that 
five hundred minutes a day will yield greater abundance than six 
hundred minutes’. work would then; and if a market can be found 
for the produce, six hundred minutes’ work will yield more surplus 
capital, and pay the taxes beside, than the same amount of labor 
would then yield with almost no taxes to be paid. 

It will be observed that the time assigned to taxation is 34 to 
64 per cent of the whole labor of the day. When expressed in the 
number of minutes of work—2o0 to 40 minutes—this does not repre- 
sent a heavy burden, yet three and a half percent of the annual 
product of the country would probably represent a sum more than 
equal to the present national revenue from customs and excise com 
bined ; in other words, twenty minutes a day devoted to sustaining 
the government and reducing the national debt. The quick dis- 
tribution of the product of labor is the end now to be sought ; and 
when that is accomplished the bugbear of excessive taxation will 
disappear before the advancing tide of population. 

Let me repeat. Capital, in the strict sense of economic science, 
being a result of labor saved for future use, it is safe to assert, and 
it can be proved, that the actual capital of the Northern States 
vastly increased during the seven and a quarter years of war and of 
quasi peace. At the end of this period there were in ratio to the 
population more railroads, more factories, more iron and coal mines 
opened, more mills, more warehouses, more dwellings, and more. 
improved lands than at the beginning; there was an actual and 
large increase of capital, and this increase of capital, at the prices 
justified by the war demand for its products, was vastly greater 
than the mortgage which had been incurred upon it in the form of 
national or municipal debt. But it appeared, as soon as the war 
demand and the demand induced by the railway mania and by 
municipal expenditure ceased, that this accumulation of capital, 
except so far as it consisted of improvements of farm lands, was in 
many cases misplaced ; and that it could not be used, or its products 
could not be consumed in this country, until some new kind of em- 
ployment should give occupation and purchasing power to those 
who had been employed under the conditions of war and of railway 
construction. 

Then came the disastrous conditions of declining value in the 
capital thus abnormally accumulated and misplaced, while the 
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mortgage remained the same or became heavier as the currency 
gradually approached the specie standard. In many cases both 
capital and mortgage have ceased to exist, and those who depended 
upon their income are forced into competition with the workmen, 
whose occupation has ceased, and the distributors, whose occupa- 
tion has passed away. 

The welfare of a community consists far less in the amount of 
accumulated capital it may possess than in the quick distribution of 
its productions. A quick distribution and an ample consumption, 
rather than a large accumulation, give evidence of prosperity. Of 
what does our present alleged over-production now consist? Of 
cotton, corn, coal, goods, wares, and merchandise—too many houses, 
too many railroads, too many mines, too many factories! What 
are these but capital in the strictest sense? Is it an accumulation 
that benefits any one? 

Not yet ; but from this accumulation has come the seeking for 
new sources of demand and the effort to increase consumption. 

Of what consists the alleged abundance of money seeking in- 
vestment and easily to be borrowed at lower rates of interest than 
ever before prevailed in the North and East? Is it not simply this 
mass of loanable capital in cotton, corn, coal, meat, iron, leather, 
lumber, and the like, seeking use? What is needed to bring it into 
active use? Can it be any thing but a renewal of confidence in the 
future progress of the nation and a just and righteous standard of 
value? 

This vast excess of consumable capital finds its first expression 
in the attempts to find a foreign market for all kinds of products, 
and the strange picture of an excessive shipment of all the elements 
of subsistence to foreign lands, while thousands of our own country- 
men are insufficiently supplied at home for want of the means to 
purchase: a picture differing only in degree from that seen in India, 
of great shipments of wheat from some of the ports nearest to the 
region that had been stricken with famine. 

When our own country is restored to a normal condition, our 
exports in ratio to our numbers may again decline, and we may 
once more see imports and exports more nearly equal ; and this will 
be far more consistent with true welfare. 

The corollary seems to be this: 

The bit of earth which we call our country is a tool in our hands, 
by which the productive forces of nature can be converted into the 
supply of any demand that may exist, no matter how unusual or 
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excessive, and production is and always will be ample for any need. 
The whole question of prosperity consists in the right distribution 
of the working forces, as they should be sorted, into farmers, arti- 
sans, mechanics, manufacturers, merchants, and professional men. 
War, inflation, and extravagance have disturbed and altered all 
these conditions, and have caused a false distribution of labor; 
peace is working out only beneficent results, painful as the process 
may be; and the prosperity that must ensue when the new distribu- 
tion of work and of workers has accomplished itself, no man can 
foresee. The capacity of this country, freed from slavery, served 
by 75,000 miles of railroad, and furnished with a sound national 
banking system on a specie basis, and with its land hardly begun 
to be occupied, may perhaps be imagined by some sanguine men, 
but can not be realized by the community until the evidence is be- 
fore their own eyes. 

The present enormous exports, based on prices substantially at 
a gold standard, give evidence that our relations with the world at 
large are restored to normal conditions, that our new market is 
found, and that our so-called over-production will soon assume its 
true beneficent aspect, and no longer be a cause of depression or 
loss. 

Note should also be taken that since 1869 the conditions of the 
production of gold and silver have changed so absolutely as to 
cause all the statistics of the past to be of little value. The finan- 
cial question of the future is one of geology. 

Gold and silver up to 1849 were the products of barbarous or 
semi-civilized nations, and were therefore very costly. Until the 
opening of the Pacific Railroad semi-barbarous and costly methods 
still obtained even in our own country. But since the opening of 
the railroad in 1869, new conditions, never before existing in the 
history of the world, have been applied to the production of the 
precious metals. 

The gold-bearing States and Territories are now permeated by 
5000 miles of railway, reaching the very mouths of the mines; on 
either side are the most productive fields and grazing grounds of 
the world ; coal is adjacent, and in an ample supply; the English 
common law is enforced; science is applied under the safest condi- 
tions; labor is abundant ; and wages at two dollars a day, in dollars 
of their present value, will yield a comfortable subsistence : these are 
conditions of low cost unknown in history. What will be their ef- 
fect? Asingle mine of copper in Michigan has altered all the con- 
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ditions of the world in respect to copper, and has changed its 
value. A single range of mines of silver in Nevada has altered for 
the moment all the conditions of the world in respect to silver, 
and has for the moment made a new cause of distrust and depres- 
sion, because its value in relation to gold has been changed. What 
is the quantity of gold to which the new conditions of cost are to be 
applied? What will be the effects of the increasing supply which 
the methods of science under safe laws are just beginning to bring 
forth ? 

When rising prices on a gold standard begin to show results, 
when confidence is restored, and under safe laws wise methods of 
taxation are adopted, who can predict the material welfare that 
may ensue in a country free from standing armies and guiding it- 
self by the common-sense of its people developed in its common 
schools ?—a common-sense which ultimately prevails and sweeps 
from the statute-book the unwise laws which politicians who are not 
statesmen have inscribed thereon, like the Granger laws just repealed 
in Iowa. 

Underlying the turmoil and confusion, both North and South, 
are there not great industrial forces at work which will control 
events? Will not the need of the time bring forth the men? 
Will not right-minded men find each other out, whatever their 
party or sectional divisions may have been before? So it has 
always been and so it will be again. In every great emergency 
the unerring sense of the people, sooner or later, detects the knave 
and the charlatan, and chooses its leaders with equally unerring 
sagacity. Even in the subtle dangers of questions of finance 
this rule will hold, and through much hardship and tribulation the 
dawn of renewed prosperity will safely and surely come. It may 
be a little sooner or a little later than this or that man expects, but 
the time will surely come. 

In days of doubt and depression, when fraud and corruption 
appear to be the rule, and integrity the exception, it must always 
be remembered that the fraudulent transactions which seem so 
large are but a small fraction of each day’s doings, and that under- 
lying all apparent misgovernment there is in this country and at 
this time a sound common-sense, needing only time to assert its 
power and to control events. To doubt this is to doubt the sta- 
bility and integrity of the nation. . 
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R. SEWARD’S part in the events which led to Mr. Motley’s 
retirement from the Austrian Mission in 1866 was severely 
criticised at the time, and pretty widely condemned. As both 
these eminent gentlemen are now in the hands of their biographers, 
the following statement is submitted as a contribution towards the 
rectification of impressions which are believed to have been the 
fruit of erroneous and imperfect information, and to have done 
great injustice to one who will fill a conspicuous chapter in our 
national history. 

One evening, at the house of Mr. Seward in Washington, in the 
latter part of February, 1867, I alluded to a correspondence I 
had been requested to initiate, between the late Emperor Na- 
poleon and our late President, Andrew Johnson, with a view to 
a better understanding between the French and American gov- 
ernments in regard to the French occupation of Mexico. Mr. 
Seward said that President Johnson was disposed to reply over 
his own signature to the letter with which the Emperor opened the 
correspondence, but that he objected, saying to the President that 
European sovereigns might write to each other about their public 
concerns, for no one could call upon them for their correspondence, 
but it would never do for him to engage in a correspondence with 
any foreign potentate which might not be suitable to communi- 
cate to Congress. Mr. Seward then went on to say that President 
Lincoln had a habit, of which he himself could not approve, of 
writing to everybody who wrote to him about the public business, 
and even about matters most distinctly the attribution of his Cabinet 
ministers. Johnson, he said, was in that respect more considerate 
to his associates in the government. He never entertained a com- 
plaint from any quarter that he did not submit to those whom it 
specially concerned. He then instanced the letter which McCrackin 
wrote about the diplomatic representatives of the government in 
Europe in 1866, and went on to give a history of the incidents 
which finally led to Mr. Motley’s retirement from Vienna. 
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Some two years later, in the month of March, 1869, while I was 
breakfasting with Mr. Seward at his house in Auburn, and a few 
weeks only after he had ceased to be Secretary of State, Mr. 
Motley’s nomination to the English Mission the day previous be- 
came, very naturally, the subject of conversation. I remarked that 
nothing had happened during his career as Secretary of State from 
which his reputation had suffered so much with the more enlight- 
ened classes of our country, as from the part he was supposed to have 
had in the incidents which led to Mr. Motley’s resignation of the 
Vienna Mission, and I expressed my regret that judgment had been 
allowed to go against him by default. 

He said he knew the impression left by that incident was a bad 
one, but he could not help it. Then, having obviously forgotten 
that he had given me an account of the transaction two years 
before he proceeded to recite it again. I made a memorandum of 
his statements, on both occasions, the day they fell from his lips. 
They differed in no important particular. Without pretending 
to use Mr. Seward’s precise language, I am able, with the aid of 
these notes before me, to give, with entire accuracy, the impressions 
which he may be presumed to have intended to leave upon my 
mind. They were in substance as follows: 

President Johnson had been very much irritated by what he 
regarded as the treacherous desertion of him by leading Republi- 
cans in Congress. Many of the most conspicuous among them, 
who like himself had aspirations for yet higher honors, had not 
hesitated to treat him and his measures with deliberate and flagrant 
disrespect. While smarting under these attacks from the “ enemies 
of his own household,” he received a letter from abroad which led 
him to apprehend that the diplomatic representatives of the gov- 
ernment were equally unfaithful to him, and were co-operating with 
his enemies at home to bring him and his administration into con- 
tempt. The author of the letter was an obscure man, by the name 
of George W. McCrackin, whose communication would not probably 
have received any attention, even from the President, but for the 
morbidly sensitive condition of his mind at the moment it reached 
him. 

Instead of throwing the letter into the fire, the President 
handed it to the Secretary of State, and suggested the propriety of 
writing to the parties inculpated, and asking if the allegations were 
true. Mr. Seward knew every man referred to by McCrackin, for 
he had appointed him ; he needed no information such as the pro- 
VOL, V.—35 
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posed inquiry was expected to elicit, for his own edification. This, 
however, he did not say to the President. He simply answered, 
“Certainly, sir... McCrackin’s letter had rendered the President 
more suspicious than before of everybody about him, and the 
Secretary did not deem it a propitious moment to appear less sen- 
sitive about the President’s dignity than the President himself did. 

When Mr. Seward returned to the State Department he handed 
McCrackin’s letter to the chief clerk, and requested him to address 
a letter of inquiry, usual in a case of complaint against the service, 
to each of the officers whose conduct was arraigned init. On the 
following day Mr. Hunter brought to Mr. Seward for his signature 
the letters which he had prepared in obedience to his orders; 
among them was one to Mr. Motley.’ 


! The letter of the Department to Mr. Motley ran as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, Nov. 21, 1866. 


S1r,—A citizen of the U. S. has addressed a letter to the President from Paris, 
in which he represents he had traveled extensively in Europe during the past year, 
in the course of which he had occasion to see something of our Ministers and Con- 
suls in various countries. That most of those whom he met were bitterly opposed 
to the President and his administration, and expressed that hostility in so open a 
manner, as to astonish Americans and leave a very bad impression on Europeans. 

He adds, that you do not pretend to conceal “your disgust,” as he says you style 
it, at the President’s whole conduct. That you despise American democracy, and 
loudly proclaim that an English gentleman is the model of human perfection. That 
the President has deserted his pledges and principles in common with Mr. Seward, 
who, you say, is hopelessly degraded. Your denial or confirmation of the truth of 
these reports is requested. I am, etc., 

W. H. SEWARD. 


The passage in McCrackin’s letter which referred to Mr. Motley ran as follows : 


EXTRACT FROM THE LETTER OF GEORGE W. M°CRACKIN, OF NEW YORK, TO PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON, DATED PARIS, 23D OCTOBER, 1866. 


Mr. Motley, Minister at Vienna, does not pretend to conceal his ‘‘ disgust,” as 
he styles it elegantly, at your whole conduct. 

Having been appointed exclusively by Charles Sumner, he applauds him and his 
revolutionary doctrines, despises American democracy, and proclaims loudly that 
an English nobleman is the model of human perfection. 

There is not in all Europe a more thorough flunkey or a more w#-American func- 
tionary. He tells every traveler that Sumner is entirely justified, and that you have 
deserted your principles in common with Mr. Seward, who, he says, is hopelessly 
degraded. 


Massachusetts seems to monopolize a lion’s share of the consulates, and Boston 
has no less than three first missions—Messrs. Adams, Burlingame, and Motley. 
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The letters were posted, and in due time their answers came. 
“ Mr. Motley was unwise enough,” said Mr. Seward, “to make a long 
story of it, and at the end I was pained to see his resignation.” I 
think I may add, though Mr. Seward did not say so, Motley’s was the 
only answer charged with resentment. The Secretary paid no atten- 
tion either to his reproaches or to his resignation, but immediately 
addressed to him a dispatch, briefly informing him that “his answer 
was satisfactory,” presuming that Mr. Motley had given his resig- 
nation under a misapprehension of the importance attached to the 
McCrackin letter, and that that would be the end of the matter. 

On the following day Mr. Seward waited upon the President, as 
was his wont, with his portfolio, in which with other dispatches he 
placed this letter and the reply of Mr. Motley. When the Presi- 
dent reached the closing paragraph of Motley’s letter’ in which he 


*MR. MOTLEY TO MR. SEWARD. js 
LEGATION OF THE U. S., VIENNA, Dec. 11, 1866. 


Sir,—An hour or two ago I received a letter from you, dated Nov. 21st, 1866, to 
which I hasten to reply. [Mr. Motley here recites at length the language of Mr. 
Seward's letter, and then proceeds as follows. } 

My first impulse on receiving your letter was to content myself with a flat denial 
of their truth. On alittle further reflection, however, I do not wish that there should 
be doubt as to my political sentiments as a representative of the foreign politics of 
the government. I have done my best faithfully to discharge my duties in strict 
conformity with my instructions. In the conflict of opinions in regard to home 
‘questions, especially that of Reconstruction, my views have never been asked for by 
the U. S. Government, and I should have considered it unbecoming and superfluous 
to volunteer a public declaration of them, as certainly should I have deemed it my 
duty to express them frankly whenever they were officially demanded. I do not 
understand that I am even now directly questioned on the subject, but after read- 
ing your letter I owe it to myself to say a few words. 

I have always believed that strong guarantees should be taken against a recur- 
rence of the rebellion and the establishment of any form of slavery, before the seceded 
States should,be readmitted to representation in Congress. Latterly, I am inclined to 
the opinion that the noblest and safest course would be by an amendment of the 
Constitution, prohibiting the distinction of race or colorin regard to the attainment 
of the franchise, together with a general amnesty to be proclaimed by the President. 
These opinions, in the privacy of my own household and to an occasional American 
visitor, I have not concealed. 

The great question now presenting itself for solution demands a conscientious 
scrutinizing by every American who loves his country, and believes in the human 
progress of which that country is one of the foremost representatives. I have never 
thought, during my residence at Vienna, that because I have the honor of being a 
public servant of the American people I am deprived of the right of discussing 
within my own walls the gravest subjects that can interest freemen. A Minister 
of the U. S. is as deeply interested as others in all that affects the welfare of his 
country. 
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begged respectfully to resign his post as U. S. Minister to Austria, 
the President, without waiting to learn what Mr. Seward had done 
or proposed to do, exclaimed with a not unnatural asperity, “ Well, 
let him go.” “On hearing this,” said Mr. Seward, laughing, “I 
did not read my dispatch.” 

For the same reason that he did not remonstrate against the 
President’s previous directions for a letter of inquiry, Mr. Seward 
did not remonstrate now against this order to relieve Mr. Motley. 
He felt that in doing so he would only compromise_himself with 
the President without saving Mr. Motley. He repaired to his office, 
and, as was his habit when returning from Cabinet meetings, took 
out his dispatches and distributed them to the different clerks 
charged with their expedition, and by accident omitted to with- 
draw his reply to Motley. The next day, on inquiring for it, he 
found it had been mailed. He immediately cabled the Legation at 
London to withdraw it from the bag when it should arrive, and 
wrote to Mr. Motley a letter formally accepting his resignation. 


In conversation with such of my colleagues or members of the government here 
as were interested in our politics, I have uniformly stated that the conflict of opinion 
now prevailing in the United States was inevitable in a new country. That such dis- 
cussion was the very evidence of our freedom and of our capacity to govern our- 
selves. That to silence discussion belongs to despots and not to a republican gov- 
ernment like ours, and that I had entire faith that the American people would settle 
all disputed questions with justice. I have always been cautious, however, in such 
considerations to avoid any expressions of disrespect towards the President or his 
Cabinet. I have uniformly stated that in our own country the people were not only 
theoretically but practically sovereign, and that when great political questions were 
to be solved, appeal was made to the ballot-box. I have steadily expressed the 
opinion that the President and Congress would be reconciled after the people should 
have pronounced its solemn verdict ; and I have added that all parties in the United 
States, as I believed honestly, desired and required the re-establishment of the 
Union, however they might differ as to the wisest means of securing it. This is the 
way in which I have been in the habit of speaking officially or semi-officially, and 
this is my reply to the charges contained in your letter, so far as they regard in any 
way the President of the United States. That ‘‘ I despised American democracy, and 
loudly proclaim that an English gentleman is the model of human perfection,”’ is so 
pitiful a fabrication, that I blush while I denounce it. Any one personally acquainted 
‘with me, or who has taken the trouble to read my writings, whether official or his- 
‘torical, knows that a more fervent believer in American democracy than I am does 
not exist in the world. My expressions of reverence for the American people during 
these few heroic years have erred, if at all, on the side of enthusiasm, and have often 
seemed to the skeptical somewhat extravagant. I scorn to dwell longer on the con- 
temptible charge. That I have called ‘‘ Mr. Seward hopelessly degraded” is a vile 
calumny, and it wounds me deeply that you could listen fora moment to sucha 
falsehood. In conclusion, I have only to add that I beg herewith respectfully to 
resign:my pest as United States Minister at Vienna. 

I am, etc., J. LatHrop MorTtey. 
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When I expressed my regret that this explanation could not 
have been given to the public at the time, Mr. Seward replied 
that that would have been to purchase his own peace at the 
expense of the President’s; to divert public indignation from him- 
self to his chief. That, he said, did not comport with his notions 
of official duty. I remarked that it was a pity Motley at least 
could not have known _how his resignation came to be accepted. 
“He does know it,” was the reply. “Are you sure of that?” I 
inquired. “Yes,” said Mr. Seward, “I am sure of it, but, though 
knowing it, he has taken no steps to let it have its weight with the 
public.” Mr. Seward’s manner and language signified that with 
Motley’s friends and with the new President, antagonism to him 
was a not unavailing qualification for office or favor, and that Mr. 
Motley was ambitious. 

Such was the substance of Mr. Seward’s explanation. I have 
been careful to exclude from it all the implications, pure and simple, 
which it necessarily conveyed to the mind of a person familiar as I 
was with the political and official relations of all the parties, and all 
the facts and inferences not expressly stated by him, but presumed 
to be known by me, which could in any way qualify or illuminate 
his narrative. 

For his allegations, I leave with Mr. Seward the responsibility. 
It would ill become me to attempt, by any thing I could say, to add 
to or to subtract from their authenticity. For what I shall add in 
the way of inference and commentary I alone am responsible. 

Mr. Motley, in sending in his resignation to Mr. Seward so pre- 
cipitately, committed a mistake not uncommon with people who 
have not been trained to official life, nor accustomed to the subord- 
ination of their personal will to that of the aggregate official force, 
of which they are only a fraction. He acted with haste and with 
temper—two most indiscreet counsellors in every profession, but 
especially in politics and diplomacy. Had he been accustomed to 
the harness of official life, when he received Mr. Seward’s note he 
would have asked himself, “What can be Mr. Seward’s motive in 
sending me this letter?” 

“It was from the hand of Mr. Seward,” he might have said to 
himself, “that I received the honorable commission which I hold ; 
Mr. Seward conferred it upon me at a time when he was personally 
not in the least beholden to me in any way whatever; in conferring 
it, he probably did not secure the gratitude of a dozen politicians 
in the country. Mr. Seward has always treated me with courtesy 
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and kindness; he has never furnished me the slightest pretext for 
supposing that my official conduct had not been at least as satis- 
factory as he had any right to suppose it would be when he ap- 
pointed me. Till this letter arrived I had no reason to suppose 
that his feelings had undergone any change to my prejudice.” 

Could McCrackin’s letter have worked any change? Mr. Mc- 
Crackin was an entirely unknown man, and Mr. Motley must have 
remarked, upon the first perusal of the letter, that its author could 
write*nothing on any subject which, unless true and supported by 
evidence, could seriously affect a person of his high literary and 
official rank. Besides which, his letter was addressed, not to Mr. 
Seward, but to the President; which should have suggested to 
Mr. Motley that it was with the President, and not with Mr. 
Seward, that he was dealing. This should have led him to reflect, 
that the President was the accident of an accident; that the con- 
trolling members of his own party in Congress had deserted him, 
and were using every means in their power to thwart his policy and 
to embarrass and degrade his administration, as every one in Wash- 
ington knew, with a view of preventing his being the next candi- 
date of their party for the Presidency; that Mr. Seward himself 
had been for some years prominent on the list of Presidential 
candidates, and had a large body of influential friends, who did 
not yet despair of his ultimate succéss; that the representatives 
of the government abroad had generally been selected by Mr. 
Seward upon the recommendation or the approval of those who 
were conspicuously identified with the present opposition, and that 
under such circumstances the course Mr. Seward might take upon 
any matter affecting the President’s influence and popularity with 
the country was not beyond the reach of suspicion, and was likely 
to be watched and scrutinized by the President with’more than 
ordinary jealousy. 

Had Mr. Motley placed himself for a moment in Mr. Seward’s 
position when the letter of McCrackin was shown him by the 
President, he would have realized Mr. Seward’s embarrassment. 
He would at least have taken counsel of his pillow, and had he done 
so, with all his official inexperience, he would probably have fol- 
lowed the example of his colleagues, and the course which it was 
his own first impulse to take—of contenting himself with a brief and 
square denial of the calumnious allegations, if they were calumni- 
ous, of McCrackin. Instead of this, he gave way at once to pas- 
sion; he saw only and felt only his own trouble; he treated Mr. 
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McCrackin’s accusations as if they were Mr. Seward’s; and all the 
kindness and consideration which he had received at the hands of 
the Secretary went for naught. A letter written obviously by in- 
struction of the President makes him unmindful of the consider- 
ation due either to the years or to the experience of Mr. Seward, 
and incapacitates him for seeing or imagining any of the circum- 
stances which might palliate, and perhaps excuse, what seemed to 
him offensive in it. In his impetuosity, Mr. Motley betrayed the 
lack of a quality of first importance to a man in his-position—the 
faith in the superior sources of information of his chief, and trust in 
the presumption that things which he does not understand are 
not necessarily wrong or unwise. Had Mr. Motley known Mr. 
Seward better, or had he better comprehended the difficulties of the 
situation of a Minister of State and especially the situation of a 
man occupying such a’commanding position in the country as Mr. 
Seward did at that time, he would have taken it for granted, on 
reading that letter, that it was written in obedience to some new 
and strange current of influences, which though he might not be able 
at once to comprehend, he would deem it his duty to reconcile with 
the relations of friendliness which had always subsisted between 
him and the writer, until at least he had unequivocal evidence of 
the contrary. The absence of this sort of faith and trust will be 
found to constitute the special defect in the character of those 
public men who are commonly termed “ impracticables.” 

It doubtless will occur to many of those who shall read the 
recital of Mr. Seward, which I have given, to ask why he did not 
remonstrate with the ‘President, when directed to call upon Mr. 
Motley for an explanation of the McCrackin letter, or why, having 
received what he pronounced a satisfactory explanation, he did not 
say as much to the President. The answer which Mr. Seward would 
have given to that question I have already stated. At the momént 
when this letter arrived, Mr. Johnson was in a state of intense irri- 
tation and more or less suspicious of everybody about him. He 
was not in a frame of mind to reason coolly upon its contents; the 
appearance of hesitation on the part of Mr. Seward to resent what 
the President construed into an indignity as well as ingratitude 
from Mr. Motley, would have been regarded as a proof of defec- 
tion. The question therefore involved in his action at that moment 
was, possibly, whether the country should lose the services of Mr. 
Motley at Vienna, or those of Mr. Seward in Washington. I do 
not say that such was the ascertained alternative, but I do say 
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that there might well have been sufficient danger apparent to Mr. ° 
Seward’s experienced vision to make it seem highly imprudent, if 
he wished to retain his position, to do any thing that should encour- 
age in the slightest degree the suspicions that infected the judg- 
ment of the President. Mr. Johnson was a man of strong and un- 
disciplined passions. Though his views of public policy were gen- 
erally sound, his judgment of the measures and men by which 
those views were to be sustained and propagated were provincial 
and narrow. ‘He did not habitually dwell upon a very high plane 
of political thought ; and he was suspected or at least accused by 
prominent members of his own party of a disposition to strike an 
alliance with the enemies of the Union, to revenge himself upon 
what he regarded as the treachery of the Republicans. While Mr. 
Seward remained in the Cabinet such an alliance was impossible. 
No one supposed that he would permit, nor did any one doubt his 
ability to prevent, any such reactionary design. 

To what extent Mr. Seward supposed President Johnson capable 
of carrying his vindictiveness, and how far he regarded the appre- 
hensions of such an alliance, if he were out of the Cabinet, well 
founded, I have no means of determining; but I do remember with 
great distinctness the feeling of security which pervaded the circles 
of commerce and finance, usually most sensitive to political changes, 
when this peril was alluded to; and the reason, if any, invariably 
assigned for such security was, that there will be no danger of any 
disturbance or serious conflict between the President and Congress 
so long as Mr. Seward remains in the Cabinet. 

There are no doubt some, perhaps many, who will say that Mr. 
Seward would have exhibited a higher order of statesmanship in 
refusing to lend his name to a letter which he may have thought was 
calculated unnecessarily to alarm or wound a member of his staff; 
there are many, perhaps, who will think it would have been higher 
statesmanship for a prime-minister, after having announced himself 
completely satisfied with Mr. Motley’s explanation, to have declined 
afterwards by the direction of the President to pursue a course which 
practically pronounced it unsatisfactory. Such would perhaps be the 
general judgment of theoretical statesmen, while practical statesmen, 
in this country at least, would more generally justify the course taken 
by Mr. Seward. I do not here undertake to say which of these two 
schools of statesmanship would be in the right in this instance; but 
I will say, that the practical result of pursuing the policy of the 
doctrinaire in such a case would be sooner or later to put what I have 
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designated as the practical statesman in the theoretical statesman’s 
place. When an issue is made between a minister and his chief, 
one must yield. In this case Mr. Seward would necessarily have 

een the yielding party, and he would probably have been suc- 
ceeded by a man of less refined notions of official responsibility, 
and less tenacious of his own views; or, as the practical statesman 
would explain it, he would have taken a juster view of the relative 
importance to the country of Mr. Motley’s services at Vienna, and 
of his own in the Cabinet at Washington. 

It is possible, of course, to ascribe Mr. Seward’s course to the 
lowest or to the highest motives ; to a vulgar love of official import- 
ance, or to a profound sense of the danger liable to result from 
bringing on a crisis that should throw the State Department, and 
its then most important influences, into the hands of some man to 
be selected in a fit of jealousy and resentment by a President whose 
standards, at their best, were none of the highest. I prefer to 
believe that Mr. Seward felt as I felt, and as I know that many 
others felt, that his continuance in the State Department during 
the remainder of President Johnson’s term of office was of serious 
importance to the country, and that there was great peril in any 
change likely to result from his retirement. 

Next to the danger incident to Mr. Seward’s quitting the State 
Department would have been the inconvenience likely to result 
from any weakening of his influence with the President. He could 
not afford to have any suspicion of disloyalty to the President get 
a lodgment in the President’s mind, and the country could better 
afford in that crisis to have sacrificed a dozen ministers abroad than 
the Secretary of State—which would have been the inevitable con- 
sequence of any serious distrust of his fealty. If Mr. Seward was to 
remain there, it was for the exercise of all his powers and influence, 
unimpaired by half-confidences and paralyzing suspicions. Samson 
shorn of his strength was no more formidable to the Philistines than 
any ordinary man; and if Mr. Seward was to exercise that control 
in the government which was then deemed so vital, it was equally 
vital that he should be fully equipped with all the resources which 
properly belonged to his position. 


Mr. Motley tendered his resignation for one of two reasons: either 
because he felt that Mr. Seward had wronged him in asking for an 
explanation of McCrackin’s letter; or, secondly, because Mr. Mc. 
Crackin had so correctly represented the views which Mr. Motley 
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was known to entertain in regard to Mr. Seward and the President, 
as to render resignation the only means of extricating himself from 
a false position. The offence, if any, in the first place consisted, not 
in any charge or accusation from the State Department against Mr. 
Motley, for none was made; but for informing Mr. Motley that 
certain charges had been made against him to the President by an 
American citizen who recently had been in Vienna. 

Mr. Motley was simply asked to state whether McCrackin’s stories 
were true or false. He should have been aware that there was nothing 
unusual in this letter; that it was the familiar usage of the State 
Department to communicate to its foreign representatives who were 
concerned, any complaints which reached it through a responsible 
source. The complaints of McCrackin came through a source, than 
which there was no higher: they came from the President. Let us 
suppose for a moment that Mr. Seward had been Mr. Motley’s 
warmest friend, and that Mr. Seward had been the Minister to Vienna, 
and Mr. Motley Secretary of State. On receiving such a letter 
about his absent friend, would it not have been his first impulse to 
advise that friend of the fact that, if true, he might be more careful 
of his audiences or more prudent in his discourse; if false, that he 
might have the means of ascertaining the lair of his decrier, of 
exposing his misrepresentations, and disarming their power for mis- 
chief, whether at home or abroad? He certainly would not think it 
consistent with faithful friendship to allow charges authenticated 
by a signature, addressed to and entertained by the President, to 
lie festering at Washington, their venom percolating through mani- 
fold official channels into Congress and gradually through the coun- 
try, poisoning the minds of his fellow-citizens against him, and he 
never suspecting the existence of the cancerous calumnies that were 
eating away his reputation. Had Mr. Seward suppressed that letter, 
had he allowed it to have_its work upon the mind of the President 
and of the President’s friends in Washington and through the coun- 
try, then he would have justly incurred Mr. Motley’s resentment ; 
then he would have been unfaithful, not only as a friend, but as an 
official colleague ;]then he would have done precisely what he did 
not do, and what he was incapable of doing. 

There was nothing unusual in the course pursued by Mr. Seward : 
the notification of the complaint was in pursuance of a uniform 
practice ; it was couched in language as purely formal and destitute 
of personal significance as it was possible to employ; it was the 
same in form, mutatis mutandis, as the one addressed to all the 
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other ministers and consuls whose names were mentioned by M 
McCrackin; and it was difficult to see how it was possible for Mr. 
Seward, either in his character as minister or friend, to have dis- 
charged his duty to Mr. Motley in fewer or substantially different 
words, without making an indecorous distinction between the Minis- 
ter to Austria, and the ministers and consuls at other posts, to whom 
corresponding communications had to be made. Certainly, neither 
his letter nor the information it contained furnished Mr. Motley 
with any excuse or pretext for tendering his resignation. 

Remains the question, whether Mr. McCrackin had so correctly 
represented the views which Mr. Motley entertained in regard to 
Mr. Seward and the President ‘as to make his resignation, under the 
circumstances, his only dignified and manly resource. 

This is a question, about which it is not so easy to arrive at an 
entirely satisfactory conclusion. It is a matter of public notoriety, 
that Mr. Motley owed his appointment entirely to a desire on the 
part of Mr. Seward to conciliate Mr. Sumner,’ who was very sore at 
the appointment of Mr. Adams to the English Mission. 

In the conversation with Mr. Seward to which I have referred, 
he distinctly stated that he would not have thought of appointing 
Mr. Motley upon any other ground. It was notorious that the 
political relations subsisting between the Secretary and Mr. Sumner 
had not for a long time been harmonious, and it is equally notorious 
that Mr. Motley’s political as well as personal sympathies were 
entirely with Mr. Sumner. It would be very strange if a person 
naturally so frank in his utterances, and so entirely unaccustomed 
to the restraints which political life sooner or later imposes upon 
the tongue, should not have allowed his partialities to find expres- 
sion in his intercourse at least with the foreign society in which he 
moved. Even had Mr. Motley been of a more reticent nature than 
he was, he might have easily been thrown off his guard by the 
impression, which he undoubtedly shared with many others, that, as 
between Mr. Seward and Mr. Sumner, the latter was the greater po- 
litical force at the seat of government, and, therefore, that there was 
less occasion for him, on prudential grounds, to measure his words. 


*It appears to have been upon the same terms that Mr. Motley subsequently 
received his appointment to the English Mission. In a letter which the Hon. J. C. 
Bancroft Davis recently published, entitled ‘‘ Mr. Sumner, the Alabama Claims and 
their Settlement,” he finds occasion to say: ‘‘It is no disparagement to Mr. Motley to 
say that but for Mr. Sumner’s influence he probably would not have been selected 
for this responsible post” (the English Mission). 
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The absence from Mr. Motley’s letter of any thing approving of, 
or extenuating, the course of the President or his Cabinet, lends 
color to the suspicion that he had not been so reserved in the 
expression of his opinions about them as he perhaps supposed he 
had been, till the question was officially brought to his notice. 
Probably the two hours he took for reflection before writing his 
letter were sufficient to satisfy him that there were but two courses 
for him to take as a gentleman: one, a full and frank statement of 
his attitude towards the government; of his entire sympathy with 
the course pursued by its adversaries in Congress, warred on by 
Mr. Sumner; or to withdraw from the office into a position where 
neither Mr. Seward nor any one else would have a right to call him 
to account. If such seemed to him the logic of the situation, he 
chose the latter alternative, and in doing so indirectly admitted 
that without any provocation, with nothing to remember in his 
official intercourse with Mr. Seward but kindness and respect, 
without a word of complaint or accusation from the State Depart- 
ment—for the letter addressed to him from the Department, which 
is the subject of this discussion, contained neither—he resigned 
- because he was conscious that the feelings he entertained, and 
which, after what had occurred, true manliness required him to dis- 
close if he remained in office, were inconsistent with the relations 
which should subsist between a minister and his chief. 

This explanation is a conjecture hazarded upon the imperfect 
information which has thus far transpired upon the subject. Its 
soundness can probably never be tested till the private corre- 
spondence of Mr. Motley during that period shall be given to the 
public. Should it prove not to be the correct one, posterity will be 
forced to the unwelcome conclusion that Mr. Motley, in sending his 
resignation to Mr. Seward, as he did, acted with a degree of haste 
and temper unbecoming the official representative and trustee of a 
great nation, and with an imperfect appreciation of the uniform 
kindness which he had received at the Secretary’s hands. 
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Since I last wrote, we have been very near to losing Mr. Ruskin, who, 
as you will have seen by the newspapers, was prostrated for many days by 
an attack of exhaustion in his own house at Coniston Lake, in Lancashire. 
The universal and respectful anxiety about his condition during his illness, 
and the general satisfaction felt at his recovery, must give him pleasure, 
and I hope even partially reconcile him to the perversity of ‘the age. We 
should all have deplored a premature ending to Mr. Ruskin’s career, and 
although few but his most faithful disciples accept every thing as unques- 
tionable which appears in Fors Clavigera, we all hope that the periodical 
in question may continue to appear for many a year tocome. Mr. Ruskin 
is such a determined worker, that on one or two previous occasions he had 
gone beyond the limits of his strength; but this time the prostration was so 
complete that merely to live became almost an impossibility. 

Some of your readers may hear with a certain degree of friendly in- 
terest that a formal treaty has been concluded between the Autotype Com- 
pany and myself, which conveys to the company the copyright of a certain 
portion of my drawings. These will be reproduced by the autotype pro- 
cess, on rather a large scale, the size of the autotypes themselves, without 
counting any margin, ranging between 14 x 12 inches and 20x 15 inches. 
The drawings will be of various kinds, including charcoal, sepia, pen and 
ink, lead pencil, etc., and will illustrate subjects taken from different 
countries where I have made sketches and studies. If I live to carry out 
the project, the result will be a small collection representing the larger col- 
lection in my own portfolios, The drawings from which the autotypes are 
made are purposely rendered more intelligible than my sketches from 
nature, which are generally scrawled over with writing and short-hand, 
and scarcely fit to be seen, or else so severe as to have no charm. 

The carrying of this scheme into practical effect has drawn my atten- 
tion more closely than usual of late to the photographic processes of repro- 
duction which are applied to artistic drawings, and as the matter is likely 
to have some interest for your readers, I will say something about it briefly 
here. 

First, there is the simple silver print on albumenized paper. When 
good, its one merit is perfection of detail. Nothing can be more perfect, 
as to detail, than a thoroughly good silver print from a drawing. It will 
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give every grain of the pencil, every shade of the brush, and the finest ° 
touch of pen or point. The objections to it are, however, somewhat 
numerous. In the first place, it is not permanent, but will surely fade at 
some future day ; and then you can not print it in what color you will. 
Besides this, the quality of its shade {is very different from the quality of 
shades in the various kinds of drawing, and the gloss of the surface is an 
objection. : 

Many processes have been invented which overcome these objections, 
or most of them. The autotype is in some respects the best of these 
processes. It is founded on a peculiar property of gelatine when mixed 
with a bichromate, such as bichromate of potash. When gelatine has been 
so treated, it becomes insoluble after being exposed to the action of 
strong light, and assumes various degrees of solubility exactly in pro- 
portion as the light has been weaker. A sheet of paper covered with bi- 
chromatized gelatine, which held in solution or in suspension a very finely 
ground pigment, such as sepia, animal black, red earth, or whatever perma- 
nent pigment you will, may therefore be so treated by exposition under a 
negative photograph in the usual printing frame, and by subsequent wash- 
ings, that it will give a permanent representation of the original drawing 
from which the negative was taken. The only objections that I am aware 
of with regard to the autotype process are these two: There is a slight 
surface gloss, which is’ still sufficient to destroy the surface quality of a 
charcoal drawing, though it is less felt in a sepia where the darks of the 
original may have been slightly gummed by the artist, and becomes a posi- 
tive virtue in the reproduction of a study in oil. That is the first, objec- 
tion. The second is, that the system of printing requires so much care and 
attention to each proof, that there is some irregularity in the result ; but 
this has been overcome in a great measure by experience, and it is, of 
course, always easy to reject an inferior proof. There can be no doubt 
that an autotype so printed in bichromatized gelatine mixed with a perma- 
nent pigment is as permanent as any thing on paper can be. The bichro- 
matized and colored gelatine, technically called ‘‘ tissue,’’ acquires after 
its chemical treatment the qualities of parchment or vellum, and is in 
some respects even superior. It resists damp, will even bear washing, 
and is surprisingly hard, as we soon discover when we try to scratch out 
any thing in correcting or altering a proof. 

The inconvenience of talking about processes is that a short descrip- 
tion is always inadequate, and a long one is sure to be tiresome to all who 
are not strongly interested in the subject. I,may, however, say that many 
photographic processes have been invented for the reproduction of draw- 
ings, and that they are of the most various kinds and degrees of merit. 
The worst are those which are used for printing along with typographic 
text. If the reader could see a fine autotype from a drawing side by side 
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with one of the bad typographic reproductions of the same drawing, he 
would be amazed by the vastness of the difference. In the autotype the 
delicate shades are given, in the other they are blotted and blurred ; in 
the autotype a line will come pure and clear, except that it is just a little 
melted (if the expression is intelligible) ; in the typograph, it will be thicker 
or thinner than it should be, and very often it will be rotten. An etching 
by Bracqemond, which represented some dead birds nailed to a door, was 
reproduced lately as a typograph by a well-known art periodical, with the 
usual dreadful results—the thin lines of shading being either thickened, or 
rotten, or both at once, whilst the closer shading was muddled together : 
the whole presenting a likeness, indeed, to the original, as the thick speech 
of a drunken man, broken by hiccups, resembles the clear utterance of a 
good speaker.’ 

There is generally an objection of some sort to every process, but the 
most essential quality is fidelity to the lines and shades of the original 
drawing, even when the surface of the reproduction is not precisely like 
the surface of the original. For example, the Woodbury process is good, 
because it is faithful to lines and shades ; yet its surface is objectionable, 
as being too glossy. I would rather put up with this than endure a loss of 
delicacy in the drawing. In the Woodbury process, the plate is of zinc, 
and the photograph is impressed in the zinc by the application of tremen- 
dous hydraulic force, after which the zinc yields impressions in slight re- 
lief, resembling in a minor degree the stamped addresses on note-paper. 
Woodburytypes are clear and faithful, and large editions can be printed 
with much regularity, but the gloss upon them is excessive. The Ae/io- 
gravure of Amand Durand entirely overcomes this difficulty, by producing 
copper-plates, which are exactly like engraved or etched coppers (one or 
the other, according to the nature of the original), and can be printed 
just in the same way by plate printers who know nothing about photog- 
raphy. This, of course, is a great superiority to all other processes when 
the object is the reproduction of ‘engravings. In a Woodburytype repro- 
duction of a print the space between the lines is always more or less gray, 
being tinted by the coloring matter employed ; but in printing from an 
héliogravure the spaces may be cleaned when necessary, and the impression 
made brilliant or soft at will. Another immense advantage is that M. 
Amand Durand can use all the papers, old or new, which are commonly 
employed for the printing of engravings. 

* A curious evidence of the state ofjenlightenment amongst our art critics is that 
they warmly praise this abominable process for its perfect fidelity. This comes of 
evolving art criticism out of one’s moral consciousness, without looking and compar- 
ing. I can not imagine any torture more exquisite for some sinful old painter gone 
to the infernal regions than just to show him a few of those horrible typographs from 


his works, and tell him that they are in these times of enlightenment accepted as faithful 
fac-similes. 
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The process called specially photogravure, which, though not, I believe, 
an invention of MM. Goupil, is now their exclusive property, is in fact 
nothing else than photographic aquatint on copper; and it has the quali- 
ties of the photograph and aquatint in combination—a pleasant dead sur- 
face in the print, a fairly faithful rendering of lights and darks in shading, 
and an approach to the perfection of photographic copying of detail. This 
process is now much used by MM. Goupil for the reproduction of pic- 
tures, and it answers admirably in some instances, but not in all. It is 
sometimes heavy, and impeded, as it were, by thick darkness, like a diver in 
muddy water. This want of transparence seems to be particularly notice- 
able in landscapes, where the shades are apt to be dull and vacant, and the 
lights spotty.’ 

M. Thiel’s process, called ‘‘ pantotypic,’’ is a sort of mechanical auto- 
type process, in which the prints are taken in printers’ ink from a matrix 
in gelatine photographically produced. It is always used now in Paris for 
the reproduction of charcoal drawings, and is admirably adapted to this 
purpose. It is, I believe, inferior to the autotype in perfection of detail ; 
but it has the advantage of approaching much more nearly to the quality 
and texture of a charcoal drawing, which are lost in a great measure in the 
autotype by reason of the slight gloss already alluded to. 

Your readers who visit the Paris Exhibition will find these processes 
amply represented there. They are of enormous importance as means of 
bringing works of art more nearly within the reach of the people. Only 
rich men can afford to purchase original drawings, and even original 
engravings by great old masters are now getting so dear and scarce, in 
many instances, that they are denied to men of moderate income. The 
applications of photography have come in to give much closer facsimiles 
of the originals than any that can be done by hand, but the very multi- 
plicity of these applications makes it necessary to distinguish well between 
the good and the bad. If I had despotic power in Europe, I would make 
some of the worst processes illegal, or simply forbid them on pain of 
death ; for surely no reasonable person will deny that a man richly deserves 
capital punishment for publishing coarse and horrible misrepresentations 
of delicate works of art. On the other hand, it would only be justice to 
clothe M. Amand Durand and one or two others with garments of honor, 
and hang chains of gold about their necks. 

I mentioned the new Manchester Art Museum in a former letter. The 
project is now steadily advancing toa practical issue, and I have undertaken 


? Another objection to this process, but which affects the practitioners of it more 
than the public, is the necessity for retouching by a mezzotint engraver, a necessity 
varying in degree according to the nature of the work which has to be reproduced. In 
many plates the mezzotint retouches amount to little or nothing ; in others they are long 
and laborious. 
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the duty of forming a collection of etchings for the museum, being happy 
to be of some little use to my nativecountry. As the museum is intended 
to instruct and interest the people, it is not necessary that all works of art 
in it should be originals : thoroughly good reproductions will answer the 
purpose just as well ; so M. Amand Durand is going to take special impres- 
sions of his plates from the old masters, on old paper, and kindly offers 
them as a gift to the new museum. With these and some purchases the 
old masters will be fairly represented, especially if from time to time we 
buy an original ; and as for the moderns, there will be no difficulty in 
forming a satisfactory collection—no difficulty, except the abundance of 
materials to choose from. 

In 1867 I went to the Universal Exhibition three weeks too soon, and 
could hardly do any work in the art galleries for want of a correct catalogue. 
Suspecting that there would be a repetition of the inconvenience this time, 
I have waited till I heard that a good catalogue was ready, and that things 
were in their places ; but as another contributor is to speak of the exhibi- 
tion in this number of the Review, the delay is of little importance. Every 
thing points to a splendid success. The most curious and exceptional 
effect of this exhibition is political. Both the republicans and their 
enemies are agreed in accepting it as a proof that the Republic has got a 
firmer footing in the country. All nations require, besides honest officers 
who keep accounts and manage serious business, a sort of flowering of 
national festivity from time to time ; a little splendor and gayety in the 
capital to make the whole land cheerful. France requires this even more 
than other countries. A humdrum business government would never be 
enough for a lively and artistic people. Monarchs supply the want by 
the splendors and festivities of their courts ; under a republic the same 
want may be satisfied by national festivals, such as the opening of the 
exibition, in which the great officials take their part. The Parisians 
were especially delighted with the success of their own unofficial illu- 
mination. A country can not forever be in mourning for its losses; a 
time must come at last when a war that is long since ended will pass into 
the domain of history ; and the present festivities at Paris are accepted by 
France as a visible sign of renewed cheerfulness, and hope, as well as a 
good-humored rejoicing in the final completion of a revolution which has 
cost the country a hundred years of suffering, and has ended in the triumph 
of Liberty. 

For Freedom's battle, once begun, 


Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won ! 


FRANCE. P. G. HAMERTON. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE: 


RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Mr. Browninc’s New Votume.*—Mr. Browning has struck a new 
vein—or rather returned to an old one—which will prove a very agreeable 
relaxation to the reader after his recondite Greek studies. The poet in this 
volume discusses nineteenth-century emotions, virtues, and foibles. The 

' first of the two pieces of which the work is composed, ‘‘ La Saisiaz,’’ is 
written in memory of a dear friend whom Mr. Browning lost in the autumn 
of last year very suddenly. The metre employed is that in which Mr. Ten- 
nyson was so successful in ‘‘ Locksley Hall.’’ The more muscular and 
intellectual poet has turned the theme of death and its mysteries to fine 
and noble uses. In language which in some parts is truly elevated and 
sublime, Mr. Browning discusses those questions connected with the soul 
and a future state which are just now absorbing the attention of literary 
and indeed all, circles. He reasons ably on behalf of the existence of 
God and of the immortality of the soul, his arguments being weighty and 
convincing. ‘‘The Two Poets of Croisic’’ is a poem of a totally different 
type. It may be described, in brief, as a strong onslaught upon the world 
for its part in the creation of sham reputations. He shows how two long- 
since deceased poets, who with their works have passed into total oblivion, 
managéd to gain a temporary popularity. The obvious moral is that 
either the praise or the blame of a fickle world is worth little as a true test 
merit. Mr. Browning’s volume will be eagerly read, and it will certainly 
sustain its author’s great reputation. 


A StiFLED Genius.*—Seldom has a more pathetic narrative been placed 
before the public than that now edited by Mrs. Craik. It is concerned 
with the life of John Martin, who was born in the East End of London, 
and rose out of a condition of the deepest poverty and hardship, not only 


1 The Editors have reserved the recent American books for notice in the next 
issue. 

2 “La Saisiaz: The Two Poets of Croisic.'’’ By Robert Browning. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

3 ** A Legacy.”’ Being the Life and Remains of John Martin, Schoolmaster and 
Poet. Written and edited by the author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’’ London. 
Hurst & Blackett. 
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to the position of a schoolmaster, but to the exhibition of some measure of 
undoubted genius. Martin appears to have been one of those ultra-sensi- 
tive spirits upon whom the world acts as a blight ; and yet at times he also 
evinced a practical turn of mind, which seemed at variance with the 
general bent of his genius. After a life of toil and great suffering he ex- 
pired at the age of twenty-nine. The poetical portion of the ‘‘ Legacy’’ 
which he left behind him is not so striking as the work which other poets 
have accomplished at a much earlier age ; but the prose portion exhibits 
occasionally a very marked breadth of view, while it also at the same time 
bears witness to the extent and variety of Martin’s reading. Every thing 
which came across him, indeed, in the way of English literature, seems to 
have been devoured with avidity. He died before his faculties had 
ripened sufficiently to allow us to judge as to the position he might ulti- 
mately have assumed in the world of letters. Mrs. Craik, nevertheless, 
needs no apology for the labor she has here undertaken. John Martin’s 
life and intellectual emanations were of a sufficiently remarkable type to 
warrant the appearance of these memorial volumes. 


Tue Trovusapours.’—Dr. Hueffer has dealt with a capital subject in 
an admirable manner. We only regret that our space will not allow us 
to do full justice to his work. There are few subjects more entertaining 
in the world of letters than the history of Provencal life and literature. 
The author has treated this subject in a variety of aspects, general and 
biographical. Many readers of the present day presumably know a little 
about the Troubadours, but a perusal of this handsome volume can not 
but vastly increase their information ; it destroys some views which have 
_ hitherto been defended, and builds up others on what appears to be very 
substantial foundation. It is what it claims to be, ‘‘ the first continuous 
and at all adequate account in the English language of the literary epoch 
which forms its subject.’’ Of course there is all the difference between 
writing a readable account of a great development like that of the Pro- 
vencal literature and a recondite scientific estimate of the same move- 
ment : it is the former which the author has endeavored to present to his 
readers, and he has produced an eminently readable book. Mr. Hueffer 
has, however, for scholarly purposes, added a technical portion, which is 
chiefly concerned with metrical questions, in which the importance of 
Dante’s scientific treatise for the classification of Provencal metres, 
pointed out by Professor Boehmer, has been for the first time proved by 
systematic application. With a guide like this volume, no student should 
experience difficulty in acquiring a tolerably thorough acquaintance with 
the spirit, language, and poetry of the Troubadours. 


? “The Troubadours.’” A History of Provengal Life and Literature in the Middle 
Ages. By Francis Hueffer. London. Chatto & Windus. 
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Lapy CHARLOTTE ELLioT’s Poems.\—While these poems do not 
warrant, perhaps, the conclusion that there is another original singer in 
our midst, they are certainly marked by much beauty of expression and 
of feeling, and are not to be confounded with the rhymes of the mere 
poetaster. Judging from this volume alone, we should say that Lady 
Charlotte Elliot had just escaped being a fine poet. The qualities we 
desiderate are variety and a strong fibre. There is the soft music of the 
light guitar, but not the melody of ‘‘ the thunder harp of pines,’’ to quote 
an expressive line from Alexander Smith. Moreover, there is a constant 
suggestion of the influence of several living poets over the writer, though 
this influence is not so strong as to take the form of direct imitation, except 
in one instance. As in the case of many other authors, Lady Charlotte 
Elliot is happiest in her minor effusions ; when dealing with a great sub- 
ject, or a pathetic narrative of any considerable length, she seems to lack 
the power to grapple with it as a real master of verse would. But not- 
withstanding every drawback, she possesses a genuine faculty, sweet, 
tender, and delicate. The poem which gives the title to the volume is the 
most ambitious in the whole work, and is founded of course upon the old 
mythical story of the destruction of the Gorgon by Perseus. The subject 
is treated with some vigor and more music. A second volume from Lady 
Charlotte Elliot may establish her claims to be regarded amongst that 
favored few who possess the divine afflatus. 

Tue Russians or To-pay.*—The author of ‘‘ The Member for Paris’’ 
is a smart and trenchant writer, and, in a literary aspect, the present work 
is eminently readable. It is, however, disfigured here and there by anti- 
Russian prejudices, and is dedicated to the Duke of Sutherland “as a 
token of high esteem and admiration for his courage and patriotism.”’ 
The Duke’s ‘‘ courage and patriotism’’ many people think to consist in 
breaking with that very old friend of his family, the illustrious statesman 
Mr. Gladstone, and in throwing over all the Liberal opinions to which he 
previously clung. ‘The present writer touches on many points of interest, 
and his pictures of internal Russia will be doubtless enjoyed ; but when 
he comes to hint at the Czar’s threatened mental aberration and to 
prophesy revolutions, he treads upon debatable ground. No doubt Russia 
has all her work before her, both at home and abroad ; but whether she 
is so near a national disruption as the author of this volume believes her 


to be is quite another matter. 
THE ENGLIsH 1N Spain.*"—This work has been very excellently com- 


1 “ Medusa and other Poems.’’ By Lady Charlotte Elliot. London: C. Kegan 


Paul & Co. 
2 “* The Russians of To-day.’’ By the author of ‘‘ The Member for Paris.’’ Lon- 


don. Smith, Elder & Co. 
* “ The English in Spain ; or, The Story of the War of Succession between 1834 and 


1840.’ By Major Francis Duncan, M.A., Royal Artillery. London. John Murray. 
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piled. The long and desolating wars with which it is concerned were 
pregnant with great and lasting consequences to Spain. Major Duncan 
has been very careful in his authorities, and has laid under contribution 
the letters, journals, and reports of Generals Wylde, Sir Collingwood 
Jackson, and Askwith, and the commissioners with Queen Isabella’s 
armies. The whole narrative is one of great interest, while as regards its 
practical value the work must henceforth take precedence as a history of 
the period and events of which it treats. 


CLassiC PREACHERS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH.'—Although the Eng- 
lish Church can not boast of the passionate eloquence which distinguished 
the French divines, this volume serves to remind us that there are some 
great names in connection with English pulpit oratory worthy of everlast- 
ing remembrance. Such was Dr. Donne, the poet-preacher, of whom 
Canon Lightfoot so ably and sympathetically treats. Then, too, there is 
that wonderful rhetorician South, concerning whom ‘the Dean of Durham 
not too exhaustively speaks; while the name of Butler, the ethical 
preacher, is associated with signal services rendered to Christianity as a 
system. ‘These essays are admirable and entertaining reading, and it 
would not be a bad idea if English Nonconformists were to issue a kind 
of companion volume, devoted to such eminent dissenting divines as John 
Wesley, Robert Hall, Jay of Bath, John Foster, and George Whitefield. 


BULGARIA BEFORE THE WAR.*—The interest in this work is almost dis- 
counted by reason of recent events, but it is still worth turning to as a 
record of personal experience. Mr. Barkley dwelt amongst the inhabi- 
tants of European Turkey for seven years, and he is consequently entitled 
to be heard upon the subject of which hetreats. The author has no belief 
in the view that Turks and Bulgars can not live together in peace, notwith- 
standing all that has occurred. He thinks that, given a good and a just 
government and equal rights, the natural docility of the two races would 
soon cause them to submit to law, and to settle down quietly. But when 
did Turkey concede good government, save under pressure ? 


Stupies IN LiTERATURE.*—Professor Dowden is not a profound 
critic, though a graceful one. We should scarcely turn to his pages for an 
exhaustive estimate of the value of the works of those great writers whom 
he criticizes. Sympathy occasionally lights up this volume, and gives 
to the views expressed an air of freshness and novelty ; but on the whole 


* “The Classic Preachers of the English Church.’’ Lectures delivered at St. 
James’s in 1877. London: John Murray. 
* * “* Bulgaria before the War.’’ By H. C. Barkley, C.E., author of “‘ Between the 
Danube and the Black Sea.’’ London: John Murray. 

% ** Studies in Literature." By Edward Dowden, LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Dublin. London. C. Kegan Paul & Co. 
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it can not be said that the criticisms are to any considerable degree original. 
The first two essays, upon ‘* The French Revolution and Literature’’ and 
‘The Transcendental Movements and Literature,’’ are in great part 
merely the reproduction of opinions already expressed by other writers. 
The best papers in the volume probably are those upon ‘‘ Mr. Tennyson 
and Mr. Browning’’ and ‘‘ George Eliot.’’’ _Dr. Dowden is a scholarly 
and able man, and these qualities very largely take the place of insight 
and depth in his criticisms. His volume, however, is one that may be 
read and enjoyed with considerable satisfaction and delight. 


Mr. TROLLope’s New Novet.'—Mr. Trollope has rarely shown to 
greater advantage as a delineator of character than in this very singularly- 
entitled novel. ‘‘ Popenjoy’’ referred to in the story is the second title of 
the Marquis of Brotherton, and the narrative turns upon the succession to 
the Brotherton name and estates. The heroine, Mary Lovelace (after- 
wards Marchioness of Brotherton), is a sweet and lovable creature, who 
is called to pass through bitter waters before arriving at the wished-for 
haven. There are also several other characters very vividly drawn, and 
the novel generally shows no signs of declining power in one of the most 
prolific of English story-writers. 


Miss KAVANAGH’sS Last Work.*—Since the stories which compose 
these volumes were penned, their gifted writer has passed away. All the 
charm which pervaded Miss Kavanagh’s previous stories of French life is 
to be found in these shorter narratives, which are pathetically bound 
together under the suggestive title of ‘‘ Forget-Me-Nots.’’ The stories 
are gracefully written, and sometimes the author rises to real dignity and 
beauty in her delineations of Normandy life, manners, and scenery. By 
Miss Kavanagh’s death the English literary world has lost a careful and 
conscientious artist. 


Latter-Day Lyrics.°—This is a beautiful book to look at externally, 
but Mr. Davenport Adams has not made the best possible selection from 
the serious poetry of living writers. Of course, selection in poetry is a 
very difficult matter when the editor endeavors to please all tastes ; and 
Mr. Adams may, moreover, have ‘experienced ‘obstacles in obtaining per- 
mission to reprint the best examples of our great living poets—Browning, 
Tennyson, Morris, Rossetti, Buchanan, and others. Certainly it does 
seem to us that a better selection could easily have been made. The 


1 “Ts He Popenjoy?’’ By Anthony Trollope. London. Chapman & Hall. 

2 “ Forget-Me-Nots,”’ By Julia Kavanagh, author of ‘‘ Nathalie,’’ etc. London. 
Richard Bentley & Son. 

3 “* Latter-Day Lyrics.’’ Being Poems of Sentiment of Living Writers. Selected 
and arranged, with Notes, by W. Davenport Adams. London. Chatto & Windus. 
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author of ‘‘ Orion’’ is left out altogether, while we have six examples 
from Mr. E. W. Gosse and nine from Mr. John Payne, who, pace Mr. 
Adams, do not possess as poets the calibre which entitles them to such a 
representation. Mr. Austin Dobson has written a bright little essay for 
this volume upon some Foreign Forms of Verse. The publishers, how- 
ever, have done their work better than the editor. 


St. PETERSBURG TO PLEvNA,’—Mr. Stairley, who has acted as special 
correspondent for the Go/os and the Manchester Guardian, here adds another 
tome to the countless number which already exist in connection with 
Russia, Turkey, and the Eastern Question. The author has, however, 
been wiser in his generation than other writers, for he has not professed 
to give a dry statistical and historical account of that which he witnessed, 
but rather to furnish a graphic and picturesque personal narrative. In 
this he has succeeded admirably, and whatever may be the compléxion of 
a reader’s views on the Eastern Question, he can not fail to enjoy this 


volume. 
GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. 


LonpDoON. 
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THE student who desires to find,the German or French equivalents for 
the technical terms in his department—be it chemistry, physics, engineer- 
ing, architecture, or what it may—and the employer or inventor who is en- 
deavoring to explain to European workmen the details of a certain task, 
will turn eagerly to Tolhausens’ ‘‘ Technological Dictionary.’’* It is but 
one of the many productions by which Baron Tauchnitz has earned the 
thanks of the English-speaking peoples. About 76,000 technical terms 
and phrases used in art, trade, and general industry are here noted in 
clear type and in a convenient shape. Companion volumes, in French, 
German, English, and German, English, French, lighten the work of trans- 
lating from French and German into English. 

The Germans have been aroused to fresh attention to their technical 
trade-schools by the lesson which Professor Reuleaux brought back from 
the Philadelphia Exposition. If, however, Americans do not intend that 
the new pursuit of technical studies in Germany shall lead to a superiority 
such as Germany has gained over Europe in her school system, they will do 
well to observe carefully and cull the good from the efforts here made for 
trade-education. Geisenheimer, in his ‘‘ Propositions for the Shaping of 

* “St. Petersburg to Plevna.’’ By Francis Stairley. Richard Bentley & Son. 

* Tolhausen, A. and T., ‘‘ Technological Dictionary in the English, German, and 
French Languages.’ Second Edition. Leipzig: B. Tauchnitz. 1878. (xiv., 888 pp. 
16mo.) 8 marks or $2. 
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the Prussian Trade-Schools,’’ ' offers much valuable information and many 
suggestions worth noting. He justly conceives the chief purpose of these 
schools to be the education of masters of various trades for large work- 
shops, and of technical specialists for the great manufactories. His in- 
sisting upon the practical side of the education, and his limiting of the 
instruction in general to that which shall afterwards be of use, and his 
permission of a certain elasticity in rules on need, are excellent. Modern 
languages form a point in the highest department—a position that will be 
objected to only by one narrowly ignorant. 

Mierzinski’s ‘‘ Tar Dyes’’® must be of interest to American chemists 
and dyers, because of the vast opportunities open to them alike for pro- 
ducing and for using these colors. The book is not for popular but for 
special use, and offers a compendium of the researches into these colors, 
showing how they are produced, what their qualities and properties are, 
and how they are to be recognized. Frequent tabular statements and an 
index facilitate reference to the particular points. The myriad colors 
drawn from tar recall to us its uses, and the fable of the lady disdaining 
the odor from the coal-tarred fence, while she wore a sack of a delicate 
shade drawn from the tar, drank with soda-water a fruit-essence from the 
same source, and even took refuge in a handkerchief scented with a coal- 
tar essence. 

We do not all dye, but we do dream ; and who would not like to know 
something about the dreams which occupy so much of his time? Heinrich 
Spitta tells us a great deal about them in his ‘‘ Sleeping and Dreaming 
Conditions of the Human Soul.’’* Ina moderate, exact way he lays be- 
fore us an account of dreams, classifying them into dreams due to excited 
nerves, artificial and arbitrary dreams, and purely notional dreams. He 
treats also of prophetic and apocalyptic dreams. Psychologists will 
observe curiously his endeavors to open the psychological side of dream 
life. 

A mathematical book will return us to the realm of facts. Prediger, 
even if he has a theological name, in offering us the ‘‘ Elements of the 
Analytical Geometry of Space,’’ * presupposes very little and leads the stu- 
dent far into differential and integral calculus, and that in such a way as 
to be easily understood by one studying alone. 


? Geisenheimer, L., ‘‘ Vorschliige zur Gestaltung der Preussischen Gewerbeschu- 
len.’’ Leipzig: Siegismund & Volkening. 1878. (62 pp. 8vo.) 1 mark or $0.25. 

? Mierzinski, S., ‘‘ Die Theerfarbestoffe ihre Darstellung und Anwendung.”’ Leip- 
zig: Otto Wigand. (ff. [2], pp. 636 8vo.) 10 marks or $2.50. 

* Spitta, H., ‘‘ Die Schlaf- und Traumzustainde der menschlichen Seele mit beson- 
deren Berticksichtigung ihres Verhiltnisses zu den psychischen Alienationen. Tiibin- 
gen: Franz Fues. 1878. (xiv. [2], 294 [1] pp. 8vo.) 5 marks or $1.25. 

* Prediger, C., ‘“‘ Die Elemente der analytischen Geometrie des Raumes. Zum 
Gebrauche bei Vorlesungen und zum Selbststudium.’’ Clausthal: Lowe. 1878. (xiv., 
358 pp. 8vo.) With 26 lithographic plates. 12 marks or $3. 
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Schallopp’s ‘‘ Chess Congress at Leipzig in July, 1877,’’' tells of the 
congress instituted in honor of Adolf Anderssen, the great German player. 
Moreover, the introduction describes Anderssen’s life, and the various 
chess-congresses thus far held in Germany, and the conclusion gives the 
games played at this meeting, thus making the book a little treasure-house 
for the chess-player. 

The music-student may be referred to Sering’s ‘‘ Harmony.’’? It 
looks especially towards church music, but at the same time teaches har- 
mony in general. Sering’s position as teacher at Strassburg, his twenty- 
five years of experience, and the recommendation of his works by high 
authority will lead many to use this handbook. Insisting upon the neces- 
sity of oral, written, piano, and ear practice in the harmony exercises, he 
discusses point by point in the clearest way, and explains each by means 
of numerous examples. It is just such a book as might help to make the 
study of music more general and popular in our higher schools. The 
pupil attempting self-instruction should first take up Sering’s ‘* Introduc- 
tion to Harmony”’ (‘‘ Vorstufe zur, Harmonielehre’’), which in a very full 
way gives a multitude of little points that are often matters of oral ex- 
planation. The multitude of college singing clubs would find in Sering’s 
‘* Singing-School for Male Voices’’ ninety valuable pages. In the former 
half he teaches what to do, descending to even the smallest details of beat- 
ing time and of pronunciation, and in the latter half he offers a collection 
of technical studies, and then a series of thirty vocal studies from the best 
masters. We know of few handbooks that have so much in such a small 
space. Moreover, as a contribution to the history of music and as a re- 
source for male-choirs, Sering is publishing a series of sacred male- 
choruses, German and Latin. The four tiny numbers thus far out carry 
the chronological series down to A.D. 1800, having set out with the first 
German song, of which history knows the composer—namely, Heinrich 
Isaac, born about 1440. 

Dr. Fauth, of the Royal Gymnasium at Diisseldorf, discusses ‘* The 
Most Weighty School Questions on the Basis of Psychology.’’* <A de- 
voted pupil of Lotze and an ardent pedagogue, he here deals first with 
‘* the combined instruction,’’ then with ‘‘ the principles of linguistic in- 
struction,’’ and lastly with the ‘‘ necessity and essence of religious in- 
struction.’” We think that his views upon religious instruction would 
hardly suit the orthodox, as indeed he himself seems tofear. His remarks 
upon languages, and in particular upon the German vernacular, which with 
certain reservations hold good for English, are of great interest, especially 
in so far as they endeavor to characterize languages. 


1 Schallop, E., ‘‘ Der Schachkongress zu Leipzig im Juli, 1877."" Leipzig: Veit & 
Co. 1878. (vi., 218 pp. 8vo.) 4 marks or $1. 

® Sering, F. W., ‘‘ Harmonielehre.’’ Second edition. Magdeburg : Heinrichshofen. 
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.. Krabbe,’ in bright lectures, relates the stories of Walther von der 
Vogelweide, the master of the Minnesingers ; of Hans Sachs, the master of 
the Mastersingers ; and of Simon Dach, the chief representative of the 
Koenigsberg school : he seasons the narratives with apt quotations from 
their verses. The Nuremburg shoemaker is doubtless the sturdiest of the 
three poets, even though, as Krabbe tells us, he did not write the famous 


couplet : 
‘* Hans Sachs war eim Schuh- 


Macher und Poet dazu.”’ 


But we must go farther back in history. Professor Scholz, in his 

‘* Egyptology and the Books of Moses,’’ ? deals with the latest researches 
of the Egyptologists, among others of Brugsch-Bey and of Ebers, and 
shows that the Bible has nothing to fear from them. Besides a small map 
of Lower Egypt, the volume offers an Egyptian alphabet taken from 
Brugsch-Bey. If we are not mistaken, we detect, on ‘‘ visible’ principles 
of etymology, the source of the English word *‘ boot’’ in the consonant 
‘**bu.’’ The ornithological part of the alphabet seems to consist of an 
eagle, a newly-hatched pullet, and an owl. 
. Wecan scarcely think that an Egyptologist would find the above work 
sufficiently dry, so we refer him to Von Pessl’s ‘* Manetho’s Chronological 
System.’’* While the three tomes of Manetho are examined in the light 
of Josephus, Julius Afrikanus and Clement of Alexandria, the biblical 
chronological systems are referred to (pp. 133-159), and shown to depend 
largely on Manetho. 

Tischendorf’s ‘‘ Synopsis of the Gospels’’* appears in a fourth ‘* re- 
vised’’ edition. The revision does not seem to have been much more 
than the correction of a few misprints of the third edition, as given in Tisch- 
endorf’s own copy, which passed through our hands. Singularly enough, 
the editor has failed to make two corrections printed in the third edition 
on page lii. by Tischendorf. This book is of use only for the English and 
American market, since German professors separate the Fourth Gospel from 
the other three in endeavoring to make a synopsis. Should the publisher 
ever proceed to a fifth edition, it would be well to have the literature 
brought down to date, and the ‘‘ apparatus criticus’’ thoroughly revised. 

In ‘‘ Johann Georg Hamann’s von Koénigsberg’s Years of Apprentice- 
ship and of Wandering’’® we find one of those odd pictures of life in the 


1 Krabbe, Th., ‘‘ Aus deutscher Vergangenheit.”’ Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. 1878 
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latter half of the eighteenth century, mixed in religious colors. Hamann 
wrote to his father once that he would consider his whole life an appren- 
ticeship. The editor would have done well to omit his additional exclam- 
ation points, and the Bible notes filling the latter pages. 

The Bonn professor who attracted so much attention at the New York 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, Theodor Christlieb, has published 
a valuable pamphlet upon ‘‘ The Indo-British Opium Trade and its 
Effects,’’ * wherein he comes to the support of the Anglo-Oriental Society 
for the Suppression of the Opium Trade. After a glance at the develop- 
ment of the British opium trade, he recounts its destructive effects in 
India, England, and China. Then, touching its influence upon missions 
in China, he seeks a relief from the evil. It is to be hoped that the moral 
weight of the Continent and of America may soon so aid the English 
society above named as to secure the destruction of this evil. Is Eng- 
land’s anxiety for Turkey plausible in the face of physical, mental, and 
moral ruin she is forcing on China and India? Professor Christlieb 
assures us that in both countries the consciences of the heathen would put 
an end to the debasing trade which the English Government sustains. The 
United States is not without interest in this question, as any one can see 
who will visit the opium-holes of the Pacific coast. 

Servetus has found a faithful friend. Tollin, who now offers us the 
second volume of his ‘‘ Doctrinal System of Michael Servetus,’’ * has for 
nineteen years been working over the life and labors and doctrines of the 
Spaniard, and has published already twenty-seven articles, pamphlets, and 
books about him. Church historians, whether they agree with Tollin’s 
opinions or not, must be thankful to him for the manner in which he has 
wrought up the man and the period. He has traveled in Italy, Switzer- 
land, and France, searching in the archives and finding too. Servetus, 
for Tollin and perhaps for theological scholars, has ceased to be a mere 
episode in Calvin’s life. ‘Tollin, with Stahelin, declares him as great as 
Luther, and the former styles him the representative of modern times in 
the age of the Reformation. 

Genz, in his ‘‘ Patrician Rome,’ * presents to the philologist and his- 
torian (1) a discussion of the patrician ‘‘ gens,’’ and, rising from that, (2) 
of the “‘ curia.’’ The thirty curiz are followed by (3) the state, in ‘‘ pop- 
ulus,’’ ‘‘ senatus,’’ and ‘‘ rex.’’ In the fourth part the “‘ tribus’’ comes 
under consideration, and in the fifth the relations of the patricians and of 
the kings are disposed of. The work and reading shown in the book will 
make it attractive to scholars, and in spite, perhaps, of a certain lack of 
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order, it will furnish a useful handbook on this question, so interesting for 
the history of Rome. As only too often happens, there is no index, and 
the table of contents consists of but five lines. The publishers could add 
largely to the value of the work by adding even now a full topical index, 


and especially an index of the Latin words. 
CASPAR RENE GREGORY. 
LEIPzIG. 
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Tue International Exhibition, held in Paris this summer, instead of 
disturbing the current of literary production, appears to have increased its 
volume. The activity of Frenchmen of letters of all classes was never 
more marked than at present. Good books are published weekly, and, in 
addition to this, a Congress of Authors in the month of June is one of 
the prominent features of the festival of nations. In this assembly, and 
in the meetings which celebrate the centenary of Voltaire, the vast intel- 
lectual movement of the eighteenth century is passed in review. No less 
a personage than Victor Hugo delivers the inaugural address at the Con- 
gress. The questions of the rights of literary property, of their duration, 
of translation, reproduction, ‘‘ adaptation,’ and the project of a conven- 
tion procuring long-needed but unexpected advantages for the writing 
fraternity throughout the world, as well as the nomination of a permanent 
international commission for settlement of difficulties, are all under discus- 
sion. Not satisfied with this, the French have decided to hold a tourna- 
ment of poetry and music in midsummer, and invitations to attend it have 
been accepted by all the principal European nations. 

Remarkable as is the industry and fertility of authors under the existing 
republic, there are no such unwearied workers now as Sainte-Beuve was, 
from beginning to end of his brilliant yet melancholy career; and the 
second and last volume of his private correspondence,’ just published, is a 
striking proof of that fact. A terrible atmosphere of labor environed the 
man from his youth to his death-bed. Short notes to intimate friends 
show this in amplest manner. The great critic confesses that he is 
driven, that he writes on the spur of the moment, and under the goading 
necessities of each day, as most men do in modern times. He sighs for 
the Horatian days, when one could accumulate the outpourings of his soul, 
and offer them in one imposing libation to the muses. The publishers and 
editors of this volume have been somewhat condemned for selling the 
** sweepings of an author’s literary table after his death.’’ It does not 
appear, however, that they have done Sainte-Beuve’s character any in- 
justice. The book strengthens the impression that the man possessed a 


? Correspondence of Sainte-Beuve (1822-1869) 2d volume. Paris. 1878. Cal- 
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noble intellect, some brilliance, a trifle deadened by intense striving 
after polished effects; and that, at the close of his career, when public 
opinion was somewhat unkind to him, when he had placed himself in a 
false position by the acceptance of a seat in the Imperial Senate, he was 
embittered, angry, and now and then despaired of the world. 

Victor Hugo has found time, in the midst of labors which would appall 
younger men, to revise and publish a very singular poem written some 
years ago, on ‘‘ The Pope,’’? but withheld from publication until after 
the death of Pius IX., because it ‘contains a terrible series of invectives 
against papal infallibility. The old poet has put into this volume of verse 
all the vigor, prophetic grandeur, and charming tenderness curiously 
blended, for which he is famous. The fancy of the poem is worth repeat- 
ing. The pope falls asleep in his chamber in the Vatican, and there 
dreams a dream, in which he inculcates all the sublime lessons of grace, 
mercy, and peace which Hugo has been teaching since his youth. The 
dreaming pope contradicts and overturns the precedents of his line, sides 
with the people against emperors and kings, renounces infallibility as 
a monstrous mockery of God, and receives the benediction of heaven for 
his radical measures. In short, Hugo constructs an ideal pope; and it 
must be admitted that the figure is majestic and imposing. Then he 
brings his readers back from the illusion by making the real pope wake up, 
yawn, and cry, ‘‘ What a frightful dream I have had!’’ Two new vol- 
umes of poems by M. Hugo are announced by Calmann Levy. They 
will be called ‘‘ Tute La Lyre ;’’ but no one would venture to predict that 
they will be the last from the master’s pen. 

M. Taine seems but little annoyed by the severe criticism of his last 
volume, or by the pronounced hostility of the Republicans to his candidacy 
for the Academy. He writes and lectures with his usual earnestness and 
force. One of the latest of his productions is a superb preface to a new 
and sumptuous edition of ‘‘ The Princess of Cleves,’ Madame de La 
Fayette’s exquisite picture of the polite manners of France in the seven- 
teenth century.” M. Taine is extremely fond of falling into admiration of 
the elegances and refinements of that France which vanished at the advent 
of the great Revolution ; and he is in his happiest vein in this preface 
in both rallying and approving the correct and classical ways of the 
heroes and heroines of Madame de-La Fayette’s romance. It is odd 
that the authors of the two most remarkable and original books of the 
season should both be candidates for vacant chairs in the Academy, and 
both be persecuted by a clique because of their supposed political or reli- 
gious heresies. M. Taine’s adversaries can never forgive him for insisting 
that the aristocracy is necessary in every state for the purpose of furnishing 
the ‘‘ directing classes ;’’ and all republicans are somewhat offended at the 


1 ‘Le Pape."’ Victor Hugo. Paris: Calmann Levy. 1878. 
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good-natured satire on the emancipated working-man which M. Ernest 
Renan has embodied in his fantasy called ‘‘ Caliban.’’ Mr. Renan’s 
most redoubtable enemies, however, are in the Catholic Church, which in- 
stitution does not feel inclined to allow the author of ‘‘ The Life of Jesus’ 
to sit in the Academy beside M. Littré, if any thing can be done to pre- 
vent it. 

England has furnished the subjects for two volumes published in May, 
both of which are extremely interesting. The ‘‘ History of English Com- 
edy in the Seventeenth Century,’’ * by M. de Grisy, embraces that period 
of thirty-five years between 1672 and 1707 which Macaulay blushed to 
record, and when a French critic has properly characterized as being de- 
voted to the ‘‘ Saturnalia of the Restoration.’’ M. de Grisy appears per- 
fectly to have comprehended this epoch when the Court of Whitehall 
could find no better example to copy than that of Versailles ; when the 
slow and angular English undertook to imitate the most ridiculous vices 
of the nervous yet graceful French. M. de Grisy’s portraits of some of 
the authors who, according to Macaulay, ‘‘ were a shame to the language 
and to the national character,’’ are acute and unsparing, and they merit 
careful study. One finds in them a new point of view—fresh explanations 
of the causes which led to so great degradation of the public taste and the 
dramatic literature of the time. This book has already enjoyed a very 
considerable popularity in France. ‘‘ The Youth of Elizabeth of Eng- 
land ’’* is a careful essay on that important historical period between 
1533 and 1558, which forms, as it were, a preface to the grand career of 
the sovereign lady. The author, M. Louis Wiesener, was formerly pro- 
fessor of history in the university, and is now a member of numerous pro- 
vincial faculties. _M. Wiesener takes occasion, in the course of his essay, 
to engage in an animated criticism of Mr. Froude’s historical studies in 
the time of Elizabeth, and accuses him of unfairness and prejudice. The 
episodes concerning Mary Tudor, Philip II., and Jane Grey are recited 
in the liveliest dramatic fashion. 

Of light and amusing books, fairly entitled to be classed as literature, 
there is the usual spring crop, and foremost among them is M. Elie Ber- 
thet’s volume of souvenirs. M. Berthet is the fortunate possessor of an 
inexhaustible fund of anecdote with regard to such celebrities as Thiers, 
Baron Taylor, Madame Dorval, the great actress, Jules Janin, Cavaignac, 
Cherubini, Louis Philippe, Méry, and Leon Gozlan ; and he has given us a 
series of glimpses of the characters of these noted folks, such as has 
never before been assembled in book form. Berthet’s rare humor adds 


1 Histoire de la Comedie Anglaise au XVII* Siécle."" Par A. de Grisy. 1 vol. 
Paris. 1878. Didier & Cie. 

*“*La Jeunesse d’Elisabeth d’Angleterre (1533-58).’’ Par Louis Wiesener. 
Paris: Librairie Hachette & Cie. 1878. 

8 “* Histoire des Uns et des Autres.’’ Par Elie Berthet. rvol. Paris. 1878. 
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much to the stories themselves of the most interesting kind. The power- 
ful realistic romancer, Emile Zola, author of the ghostly and repulsive 
‘* Assommoir,’’ has issued a new novel called ‘‘ Une Page d’Amour,”’ 
which is in striking contrast with some of his earlier works. It is purer 
in tone, richer in color, and an indefinable and delicate melancholy per- 
vades it. The story is sad and unsatisfactory, but must unquestionably 
take high rank as a work of art. At the same time that this and his 
other volumes are selling by tens of thousands, M. Zola has had a severe 
fall at the Palais Royal Theatre, where he endeavored to make a play 
called ‘‘ A Rosebud’’ succeed. The attempt was unsuccessful, for the 
reason that the author tried to force upon the public the same coarse 
realistic features found in the ‘‘ Assommoir,’’ People are willing now 
and then to read such works, but they refuse to countenance it on the 
stage. Madame Greville, whose studies of Russian life, pure as crystal 
and seemingly photographed from life, have been tremendously successful 
both in Paris and St. Petersburg, has just sent forth a new romance, ‘‘ La 
Niania.’’* Madame Greville is writing too much and too rapidly, but 
this her latest, like her first story, contains a host of those beautiful 
touches of nature which have made her famous. It is a gratifying note 
that her books have recently been introduced to the American public. 
Paul Feval, the fiery novelist of bygone years, a man mentioned but rarely 
by the rising generation, has become tranquil and refined because of ad- 
vancing years, and his last book, ‘* Douze Femmes,’’* is worth reading as 
a study of a peculiar quality in French fiction, the minute analysis of 
imaginary characters with infinite seriousness, as if they really lived, or 
had at sometime existed. Of Mr. Hector Malot the American public will 
hardly care to know as much as do the French and some other Continental 
peoples, who buy his romances greedily. He is a prolific writer of much 
power, but his unfortunate choice of subjects, as in the case of his last 
story, ‘‘Cara,’’ * render any Transatlantic popularity for him rather 
doubtful. There are chapters in M. Malot’s last work which would enti- 
tle him to rank beside Alphonse Daudet were the other portions of the 
volume not so uneven. Excess of production for the feui//etons of the 
daily press is slowly mining M. Malot. . 

M. Sully Prudhomme is foremost in the very promising group of young 
poets of which republican France can boast. The singers were dumb un- 
der the corrupt and deadening influences of the Second Empire, but sang 
with cheerful and inspiring voices so soon as the breeze of freedom fanned 
their brows. The choice of subjects of these youthful bards, with the ex- 
ception of Coppée, who seems sunk in profound despair, is generally heroic 
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and noble. M. Prudhomme’s poem of “‘ Justice’? is devoted to a 
consideration of the problems which for ages have tortured the minds of 
thinking men: Why, in nature, do the various species war upon each 
other? why is there strife between differing classes in society? and why 
are national hatreds cherished and perpetuated? There is a passionate 
and touching accent in the poet’s cry for justice, for love, for the universal 
brotherhood which is always yearned for, yet which never comes. The 
doctrines of love and peace which M. Hugo has inculcated have here 
fallen in good ground. M. Prudhomme’s work will live when the sickly 
and feeble complaints of De Musset are forgotten. A noticeable quality 
in this school of rising French poets is the extreme conscientiousness of 
each writer. Nothing is done for effect ; no tricks of melody are sought ; 
each seems to search truth in his own soul, and to utter it boldly and 
without shrinking. Yet the language, in poetry difficult and scarcely 
flexible save when handled by a master, yields charming poetical effects 
to them. The poesy of their thought warms and renders easy to manage 
the French accents, which are among the finest instruments of prose in 
existence, but which seem scarcely fitted for rhythm. 

Of other new publications, some of the most important are M. du 
Mesnil-Marigny’s History of Political Economy among the Ancient Peoples 
of India, Egypt, Judea, and Greece, a volume which has speedily reached 
its third edition, and the title of which is sufficient explanation to special 
students ;* M. Jal’s memoirs of his career as literary man from the be- 
ginning of the century ;* Hachette’s magnificent new edition of Jules 
Gourdault’s ‘‘ Italy,’’ a book containing four hundred and fifty superb 
engravings ;* and Emile Augier’s new comedy, the greatest literary sen- 
sation of the year at the Théatre Francais.* Of this last work it may be 
said that it is the most brilliant of modern French comedies, and is one of 
those rare plays which, while constructed expressly for the stage, main- 
tains its interest for the reader who has never seen it acted. ‘‘ Les Four- 
chambault ’’ is an extraordinary success in analyzing real society; and 
the author, in allowing the work to be printed, was evidently desirous of 
reaching a wider audience than the theatre could afford him. 

EDWARD KING. 
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